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sprang wildly forward to intercept ; 
prevent the reckless plunge. 


mar Ys 


zn 


in an-exciting drama of real life. Believin 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE: American lads have always eagerly read stories of life among the street Arabs of our greatcities. There ap 
pears to be some peculiar charm connected with these scenes among the lowly, even to boys who have never 

the Bowery stands for all that is adventurous and mysterious, while its jostling crowds are the various actors a 

g that an up-to-date weekly would be gladly welcomed, if devoted exclusively to stories 

ced by wide-awake street boys, we have launched the Bowery Boy Library. It speaks for itself. 
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Bowery Billy’s Trick; 


OR, 


PLAYING A DOUBLE HAND. 


By JOHN R. CONWAY, Private Detective. 


CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 


Bowery Billy, an adventurous street Arab, whose career in the 
midst of the whirlpools and slums of a great city brought him 
in daily. contact with such a variety of mysteries and puzzles wait- 
ing to be solved, that he just naturally fell into the way of acting 
the part of a young’sleuth, and took the keenest delight in mixing 
up with trouble, such as can always be found in the neighborhood 
of the once famous Bowery—a lad keen and shrewd as they make 
them, bold of heart, and ready at all times to take chances for a 
friend. 


Jonah, another street arab, befriended by Billy, ambitious to 
become a sleuth, who makes good. 


Shiney, the convict, with a scarred face and embittered life, who 
wipes out his black recom! by a “‘white’’ act at the last. 


Mollie Jackson, a runaway girl from the country who goes to 
New York by appointment to meet a young man who takes advan- 
tage of her discontent to work out a little plot for his own gain. 


Hiram Jackson, father of Mollie, ugly in temper, bound to rule, 
but brought to his senses by Bowery Billy. 


Dickson, a city sneak who deludes Mollie, but loses in the play 
against Billy’s “double hand.” 


Wilma Denton, the double of Mollie, Dickson’s aide. 


Myrick, the headquarters detective, who puts Billy ‘“next’’ to the 
puzzle which is the theme of this story. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE DOCK-RAT. 


“Aw, cripes!” grunted Billy. 

And for once the remark suited the occasion. For 
in taking a hasty backward step while standing nearer 
the edge of the pier than he was really aware of, one of 
those sudden happenings which always makes the vic- 
tim mad clear through resulted. 

The backward step carried him off the side of the 
pier, and as. a consequence Bowery Billy plunged down- 
ward into the swirling tide of the river. 

Billy was as much at home in the water as a duck, and’ 
the time had been when he did not mind taking a plunge 
with his best clothes on. 


But at that time his best were also his worst, and a 
wetting did them no harm. As they were usually too 
large for Him, shrinking and drying improved the fit. 


But that was in the old days before he cared how he 
looked. He was no dude now, but he liked to dress 
neatly, and so, when he took that backward plunge, his 
first thought was of the new suit which he had put on 
for the first time that morning, a suit which was up to 
date in fit and pattern, and which he had bought in a © 
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Broadway shop stim on 8 ‘Bowery, where they 

i ains for little money. 
Rei criar te water flat on his back, and he went 
under, head and heels. Over him a heavy coe ae 
was being pushed up to the pier by a tug, and he hac 
time to draw a full breath before he went under. To 
swim under water until he could come up clear with- 
out danger of cracking his head on the barge taxed the 
little wind that he had in his lungs to the limit. When 
he came to the surface he panted and spluttered, and for 
a moment it was al! he could do to hold his head above 
water without trying to swim. 

3ut he was pushed up to the effort by the sound of a 
big ferry-boat plunging toward her slip. He was right 
in its track. 

He did some desperate splashing, and, in spite of shoes 
and suspenders, he barely succeeded in getting clear of 
the danger, and he even kept‘ himself on top of the 
great wave thrown up by. the boat’s prow instead of 
being again submerged, as would have been the case 
with almost any swimmer caught in that manner. 

The odd part of it was that Billy had not yet been 
observed. It was early evening, and, as usual, the North 
River was just swarming with water-craft of every kind. 
As he swung around the end of the pier he was pulled 
up again by a steam tug just backing out of the slip on 
the other side. When he finally succeeded in getting 
hold of a timber at the end of the pier, he was more 
ort of breath than he ought to have been had he taken 
a swim across the river, as he had done in past days 
many a time. 

He clung for two or three minutes before trying to 
climb up. Then, when he finally clambered to the edge 
ef the pier, he crawled along on his hands and knees 
until he reached a row of barrels which had just been 
unladen from one of the smaller steamers. 

Then he sat up and leaned his back against a barrel 
while the water trickled from his clothes, formed a small 
rivulet, and found its way back.to the flood into which 


Billy had taken his involuntary plunge. 


Leaning forward, he peered through a narrow space 
between the barrels, and was rewarded by seeing what he 
was looking for. 

A boy, of apparently about sixteen, was crouching on 
the other side of the pier. He had been looking over 
the edge into the water, but now, crawling along on 
hands and knees with a ntonkeylike motion, he reached 
the end of the pier, peered into the water again, and 
then hopped along back to a point just opposite the place 
of Billy’s concealment. A mornent after he disappeared 
between two rows of barrels, leaving Billy to wonder 
what he could be about. 


This lad was really the cause of Buly’s mishap, for the 


_young Bowery detective had been observing him at the 


moment when he stepped backward too far and fell into 
the water. 

ilore than an hour before Billy had come over from 
Jersey City on a Desbrossés Street boat, and then, as he 
‘had gore ashore, he had seen the strange lad crawl 
out of the water underneath the pier, sneak up over the 
side and remain concealed behind the boxes and barrels 
of freight. 
_ Billy had’ lingered to observe him, first from a mere 
impulse of curiosity. But the curious behavior of the 


ip Tad excited a deeper suspicion, so Billy had remained, 
~ Sompelled frequently to change his position to avoid ob- 


i 
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servation because the other kept shifting about 1m suc 


<5 « shion. : ‘ 1 
a singular fashion. at dis is slow,” grumbled Billy. 


“Green | 1ers ! 
green banat : 
ie shivered, for a sharp wind cut Ae he Te 
and, in his wet clothing, increased ue Seon 1 ie 
way which he would not have notucec two yes 


in his career, for the reason that ghe had Ge never 
+ was to be really comfortable. 

known what it was to be reali) civilized’ wayege 
agua heer i ait » hint-tender like others 

ea eat ch ria tee : 

vho had fared well a es. 

a ae not afraid of hardship, but he was getting fd 

that some of the miserable discomforts which he wou 

not formerly have minded troubled him as much as 

»y would anybody. ; 
alers become of dat cull now?” Billy asked himself 
when ten minutes had dragged themselves away, and the 
mysterious lad did not again show himself. _ 

Billy took out his watch, but, of course, it was not 
going. It was a cheap watch, and stood him just a dollar 
and a half when it was new. He never carried anything 
better becattse the rough-and-tumble fights with now 
and then a plunge into the water was bound to use up 
good watches faster than he cared to replace them. 
~ With his pocket-knife he pried off the case, and found 
that but little water had gotten into it. He shook it, 
gave the stem a twist, and it began to tick. He heard 
a clock somewhere striking eight, and he set the watch, 
at the same time reckoning that twenty minutes had 
passed since the moment when he had fallen off the pier. 

Putting the watch back into his pocket he crawled 
cautiously along and peered out through another space 
between the barrels. And there,-as he crept up close to 
the opening, his nose almost touched the nose of the 
strange lad, who was in the act of peering through from 
the other side. 

There was an ejaculation, and then scrambling on 
the part of the stranger to get out of the way. 


Bowery Billy leaped over the barrels and alighted on 
the boy like a cat. There was a swift, hot squabble, 
in which Billy was the winner. In a twinkling he had 
the other on his back and was holding his arms down 
at his sides. 

“Got yer!” chuckled Billy. 


“Let go of me,” snapped the other, twisting his head 


to and fro and trying to get at Billy’s arms with his 
teeth. 


“Aw! it ain’t no use, fer I could lick yer wit’ me 
hands tied. But I ain’t goin’ ter do nutting ter yer. I 
jest wanted ter know why yer was sneakin’.” 

“Same reason that you was sneaking, probably. None 
of your business.” 

“But yer was rubberin’ at me,” 


“You was rubbering yourself, , I seen you half an 
hour ago, and I heard you tumble into the drink, and I 
thought first that you'd got your finish, for I didn’t see 
you come tip again. Just the same, I got a glimpse of 
you when you crawled back onto the pier, and I’ve been 
waiting for you to get out ‘of the way.” i | 


“T got off der ferry-boat, and yer was snéakin’ here 


den. If yer gives an account of yerself, it’s all right, and 


if yer don’t, I has yer pinched, fer 1 happens ter be 
on der lookout fer two or t’ree kids about yer size. Now 
talk straight.” : ; 


: “You're nothing but a kid yourself, and I’ll bet you 
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stole them togs that you’re swelling round in. They 
look as if they were stole.” | 

“Aw! sure t'ing. I pinched dem in a shop over on 
Third Avenue, and I t’ought dey’d fit better if I shrunk 
dem onter me, and dat’s why I jumped inter der water. 
I suppose yer believes dat yarn.” 

“I believes you wants to get off of me and let me go, 
for you’re hurting of me. Oh, I know you, for I’ve 
seen you a lot of times, and you’re nothing but a Bowery 
kid, only you’ve been lucky and had clothes and money 
give to you. You didn’t used to be nothing but a dock- 
rat over on the East Side, and if you-hadn’t been lucky 
you'd been one now. It’s a great thitig to make a lot of 
swell friends.” 

Billy was surprised. He was trying to make sure 
whether or not he had ever seen his* prisoner before. 
But he could not recall a single familiar line in his face. 

“Yer don’t know me, dat’s wot,” said Billy. 

“What will you bet?” 

~A nickel.” 

“Take ye.” 

“Well, who be I?” 

“Billy Barlow, of the Bowery. You run a bootblack- 
stand over on the corner of Bayard Street, or you pre- 
tends to, though I’m thinking it really belongs to the 
Chink that does most of the work for you.” 

“Here’s yer nickel,” said Billy. And he fished out the 
coin and put it into the lad’s hand, which he had released 
for the moment. 

“Id like to bet you again, anything you say,” suggested 
the young stranger. 

“All right, cully. I bets yer another nickel dat I can 
tell who yer be.” 

“Take ye.” 

“Yer name is Jonah, and yer come out of der ark— 
now give me der nickel.” 

The strange lad was staring up into Billy’s face in a 
dumb, bewildered way. 

‘“Who—told ye that they. call me Jonah?” 
tered. 

It was Billy’s turn to be surprised. He had no more 
idea that the name he had mentioned was the one which 
the stranger was known by than he had that he was 
Adam, Moses, or any other of the patriarchs. 


“Aw, cripes! I won’t take back der nickel, fer, ter 
tell der trut’, I hadn't the least idea wot yer name was. 
Does dey really call yer Jonah?’ 


“Surest thing you know. And you guessed it? Well, 
that’s queer, and—let me up, won’t you?” 
“Naw.” 


“But you ain’t going to have me pinched, Bowery 
Billy, for I ain’t done anything.. I was just rubbering to 
see somebody, that’s all, and I thought they’d come 
on the ferry-boat that pulled in just as you tumbled into 
the river. That’s the honest truth, and it’s no bluff that 
I’m giving you this time.” 

“Wot was yer so shy about it fer? Yer was sneakin’, 
Jonah, and I has ter know why. I’m on der lookout 


he fal- 


fer two or t’ree young chaps, t’ough, ter tell der trut’, 
_ yer doesn’t fit deir descript very well. 
as well own up, and if ye’re straight, I ain’t got no call 


Yer might jest 


ter bother yer.” 


__ The other hesitated. The ferry-boat which had come. 
Ina few minutes before was just pulling out again, 
re ye and it would be some little time before its round trip 
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. you, and it’s more than I had a right to.” 


‘ ae 
would be completed. The boy who called himself Jonah 
would have to wait till that boat returned. a 

“Say, Bowery Billy, I ain’t got no business ter tell 
you a thing, and it ain’t fair for you to make me.” __ % 

“Yer can tell whether it’s anyt’ing straight or not, and 
den I lets yer out of it. Dere ain’t nutting mean about 
me. Sa 
“I don’t know how straight it is. I was expected to 
meet a young girl, and she’s a stranger in the city, and I 
was to show her where to go, and see that she got there 
all right, and then I was to quit. That’s all I can tell 


Billy’s brain was working faster than the other talked. 

By the time he had finished, Billy had decided. o 

But Bowery Billy kept his decision to himself. The 
lad whom he had captured seemed to be fairly shrewd __ 
and wide-awake, without being especially brilliant. He 
reckoned that it would be something like half an hour 
before another ferry-boat would be in. So there was 
no hurry about nailing the lad to anything, or taking 
definite action himself. 

“Yer seems ter know somet’ing about me, Jonah, and 
I suppose it’s because I has a reputation as a police 
special, and dat’s what makes yer shy of me. Ain't dat 
right ?” . 

“Yes, they say you are worse than the regular cops, 
for you are always suspecting somebody, and you pinches 
them the first thing.” } 

“Dat’s where yer are off. I doesn’t pinch der most 
of dem quick enough. I ain’t goin’ ter pinch yer. I’m 
goin’ ter let yer do what yer were sent to do, fer it 
ain’t none of me business.” 

Billy got up and allowed Jonah, as he was called, to 
rise to his feet, greatly to the lad’s evident relief. 

But Billy had been so prompt to release him that the 
other was still suspicious. He began to edge away from 
the Bowery lad to-make sure that the latter should not 
change his mind and jump on to him again. 

But Billy did not attempt to follow him, nor did he 
show any inclination to leave him. 

“Now what are you hanging around for?’ 
young stranger. 

“Tust ter see what’s doin’, dat’s all. I didn’t know but = 
I might take der boat back, and stop over ter Jersey: <0 
City to-night,” said Billy, settling himself in a comfort- N 
able position. MS 

“Oh, I see you are going to hang around and rubber, - 
and see if I told you the truth about being here waiting 
to meet that girl. Say, do you think that is fair? I nae: 
told you the truth about it, and I'm all straight, and 
you've no business to think that I ain't. eh 

‘Den it hadn’t ought to trouble yer because I hangs as . 
around.” enaes 


? 


queried the . 


+ asleaeat 

“T ain’t caring for myself. But the chap that sent me 
here would make a kick if everything didn’t go straight. mis 
It’s on that account that I’ve got to be careful, and ’m 
sorry now that I told you as much as I did. Jerkate 3 
“Den der best way out of it is fer yer to tell me der 
rest of it. I must say, Jonah, dat yer looks pretty 
bum ter be sent here to meet a young lady, that is, at Sa oe 
How are yer goin’ ter 
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“Den she knows yer are goin’ ter meet her?” 
“She expects somebody, and that’s why she wears 
something for a sign.” 

“Wot does she wear?” 
-* “Now you are asking questions again, and you are 
bound to worm everything out of me, I've told you, 
now more than I have any business to, and I’m going to 
cut it out. Why don’t you go along and let me alone? 
_ “Aw! but I didn’t promise to do that. I just said 
|— that I’d let yer up, and I’ve done that, I said I might 
' _wait here and go back on the ferry.” 
Bae. “That’s just an excuse. Oh, thunder! you are just 
the sort that they said you were. I was told to look out 


for you—that is—a fellow told me one time that you: 


were worse then the cops, and I might find it out so if 

_- I wasn’t careful.” 

“s “Aw, cripes!” | 

Billy was smiling as he looked into the flushed face 

of the lad before him. Jonah had made a bad slip of 
the tongue. 

Now that Billy had a fair chance to look at him, he 

marked seyeral points which he had not observed before. 
The stranger lad had a thin, somewhat pinched face, as 
if he might not always have been well fed. His clothes 
»__ were shabby, so bad, indeed, that Billy did not recall ever 
* haying worn anything himself so dilapidated, even in his 
'_ unhappiest days. 
les Jonah’s last remark indicated, beyond the shadow of 
'~_ a doubt, that he had been advised to be on the lookout 
ss for Bowery Billy, That in itself proved that the errand 
~ upon which he had been sent was not exactly on the 
square. 

As a matter of fact, it was not entirely by chance that 
| Billy was there at the Desbrosses Street Ferry at that 
> _ Particular time, That very afternogn Mr. Myrick had 
asked him to look out for a runaway girl from a coun- 
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_ try town in the State of New Jersey, concerning whom 
.__ the police of New York had received information. 

A description of the gitl had been given to Billy, It 
“= was believed that she had already reached the city, that 
1s, if she intended to come there at all, It was thought 

_ that she had gone to New York by appointment to meet 
4 young man who had met her the previous summer 
a cheap seashore resort. 


je? the young 
at the job. 
+ “Yer t'inkin’ T likes der simple life, ter put me onter a 

: eg'lar cop job like dat,” Billy had said, Y Pe 
“Tt ought not to be beneath your dignity to save an in- 
a Ane young girl oor the country from a snare set 
) ~~ ~+?PY one of the unscrupulous young bloods city,” 
+ + said Myrick. pe ae 
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then they heard the whistle of the ferry-hoat, 
Jonah’ went to where he could see the passenge 
they got off, while Bowery Billy kept out of sight. 


“There may not be anything behind bind a 
said that there was, for I’m not sure ahr Wiis i 5 
was a suspicion from the way the et Fs tee hora a 3 
from the country town. The girl's He act : thi tae 3 
the city, but, for ante een EN waving anything — - ; 

ith the search for the girl. Rae. ho ae 
eee Wer job. If der ain’t anyting 1 it, den T 
: me yer fer puttin’ me on, | i Red 
Sree all ib ae dimbetind anything in particular, I ar 
would give you a tip, But I dont. You simply go ons oe 
hunting. If there is any game in the woods, you try ang”. 
fetch it home, You'll be pretty sure to bag something. ms 

It was so that the case had been given to Billy. He 
had gone into it with his usual vim, and he had a dozen 
persons, connected with the Jersey City ferries, on the =>, 
lookout for him. At the same time he was looking out ee 
on his own account, ; es 

That is the reason why he was curious about the 
shabby young chap who had tried to dodge him, And - 
now his suspicions were justified. Jonah seemed to be : 
in a fair way to become the Jonah of the one who had 
hired him to meet the young girl. Ton a 

Jonah began to look scared. He realized that he had” 
made a slip of the tongue. He had been told to look 
out for this same Billy of the Bowery, and that it would — 
be easy for him to do what he had been asked to do if 
Bowery Billy could be kept out of it. dee i 

And here he was, right up against the Bowery sleuth, 
and giving himself away by bad breaks right at the be- 
ginning, i 

He was not afraid of Billy so much as of the one who 
had put him onto the job, He was poor, he knew the — 
sting of hunger and all the pinches of poverty, He had. — 
worked at odd jobs, but, without money and needing 4 
everything before he could get the cash to buy it, he 
had done some thieving. : PER 

That had gotten him into trouble. He had been up 
in police court for theft, and that went against his get- — 
ting anything decent to do. ?, | sty 

So much for the situation of Jonah, whose name fitted 


him better than.did the ragged, baggy clothes which héy 
wore. SP ke | 37 
He was under a temptation now to get out of the way 
and to let the job which he had promised to do take care 
of itself. OS ee 
He would haye done so had not the eyes of Billy been  § 
upon him. ) ; : Rs Ma 4 
“Say, I’ve caught yer, Jonah,” said Billy ee | 
yer needn’t mind. Yer’ll find me a bet cae % 
work fer than der cull dat told yer ter be o ve 
fer me. I’m easy, if yer don’t try ter fool me,” Say, © 
Ind ao wit’ der sa: yer started out wit’, and 
ont tink about me. Yer ain't | if yer gits 
ketched if yer can’t help it.” fee ee yer ae 
ye per aks leave hs alone.” 4s et 
“Say, Jonah, yer’ve had hard luck, ain’t ver? Yer 
loafed round der docks—yer sort oe Pe 
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| “It's on account of der swell clothes yer wear, Jonah,” 
| © said Billy. | 
i} “Tain’t to blame for my clothes.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE GIRL IN THE CASE, 


Jonah observed the passengers as they came ashore 
from the ferry-boat, while Bowery Billy, keeping himself 
out of sight, kept his eyes on Jonah. The stream of peo- 
ple passed by, rushing out upon the street, while Jonah 
peered nervously at each woman and girl as she passed 
him. He was jostled and pushed by the hurrying men 
as they got in his way, and at last, when there was no 
one else to come off the boat, a policeman grabbed the 


_lad by the shoulder, and, growling, marched him out 


onto the street. 

Bowery Billy observed the whole proceeding with an 
idle sort of interest. Somehow, he had a feeling that the 
one for whom the boy was waifing would not put in an 
appearance. | 

If she was coming to the city to keep an appointment 
it was reasonable to suppose that she would make an 
sper to get a boat as near to a certain hour as pos- 
sible. 

Yet it seemed that she was expected on the last pre- 
ceding boat, yet even this one failed to fetch her to the 
City. 
It might be that the delay was due to accident, She 
might have missed a train coming to the city on the 


‘ . x > e 
other side, and in that case she might arrive two or three 


hours later than was anticipated. 

All this was something which Bowery Billy could only 
conjecture. After the waiting-room was clear of the 
few incoming passengers who, for one purpose or an- 
other, lingered for a few moments inside, Billy went 
back onto the street to find Jonah. 

Billy was by no means comfortable in his wet cloth- 

ing. The air was cool enough to strike a chill through 
the wet garments, At the same time, he had stood out- 
side so long with the chilly breeze blowing on him that 
his clothing had partially dried. Billy was healthy, and 
his circulation was good, and this wasn’t. the first time 
that he had been soaked to the skin and had his clothes 
dry without taking them off, 
He found Jonah loafing on the sidewalk on the east 
side of West Street, waiting for a chance to dodge the 
police later, when it should be time for another boat to 
come in. 3 

When he saw Billy coming toward him his face ac- 
tually lighted up with pleasure, Billy had at least been 
more friendly to him than the patrolman who had 
roughly shoved him out onto the street and ordered him 
not to show himself again on or about the ferry-slip 
unless he intended to cross on the boat, 

“Say, Billy, she didn’t come, and now, if I go back to 
look for her, I'll get pinched. Say, that darned cop has 
got the crust! I told him I was expecting a friend to 


come in on the boat, and he got next to me and kept 


shoving me right along ahead of him, and every third 


_ Step he’d chuck his knee into the small of my back. I 


was wishing you’d come along and speak a good word 


tm for me,” 


Billy was laughing, for he had been up against the 
same kind of treatment in the days that were past. He 
policeman’s knee felt in the small of his 
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“Yes, yer be. Yer wants ter take a brace. If yer 
pitches in and works at der first t'ing dat comes al 


yer a chance ter git somet’ing ter do, Aw! but der outfit 
yer wears ain’t fit fer nutting except beggin’. Yer might | 
put yer arm in a sling and squat on der sidewalk and 
play a dirge on der harmonica and pick up some money» J 
dat way, fer everybody'd pity yer, if dey seed dem ~- | 
britches and dat jacket and t’ought yer was a cripple.” --& 

“I tried that once,” confessed Jonah. gy" 

“And didn’t it work?” 

“No, some kids that knew me come along and put up 
a jolly, and I had to pitch in and thrash them, and I ar 
forgot and took my arm out of the sling, and that give 
away the whole game. I had to take a sneak or get 
pinched. You see, Billy, that I’m unlucky.” ue 

“Aw, cripes! I t’inks yer bound ter be unlucky. I’ve 
seen some chaps dat were dat way, and dey’re on deir 
backs all der time. I can help yer a little, but I won’t of 
agree ter hold yer up, and if I gits yer onto yer feet, yer 
wants ter take a brace. Now, wot yer gittin’ out of dis 
business ?” 

“Ten dollars. I thought it was a cinch.” | 

“Tt ain’t nutting, Jonah. And yer ain’t even got yer- 
money, and yer has ter take yer chance. If yer doesn’t 
meet der girl, yer gits no pay, and now yer shut out, 
anyway.” , 

“Say, can’t you go back with me, Billy, and tell the 
cops I has business, so they'll let me alone when the next 
boat comes in?” 

“Naw. But I'll tell’ yer wot I’ll do. 
boat in yer place, and I meets der girl.” 

“But you wouldn’t know her.” 

“Yer said she was goin’ ter wear somet’ing as a sign 
fer yer ter recognize her by,” . 

“So she is,” (x 

“Tell me wot it is, and I spots her.” / 

Jonah glanced up and down the street uneasily. There 
was enough for him to worry about. 

“What do I get for it?” 

“Half yer money in adyance, and der rest of it after 
I meets der girl. Ten dollars in all, and yer sure, Say 
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quick, fer I ain’t foolin’.” » 

“T’ll take it. The girl is to wear a small red how of 
some kind of ribbon on the lapel of her jacket. I know 
I didn’t miss it, for I had my eyes open all the time.” 

“So did I, Jonah, and I was watchin’ out fer anyt’ing 
peculiar, If any girl had come ashore with a bow on ~ 
like dat I would have spotted her.” aa 

“All right, then, Billy, fork over the five, and I gives 
you the chance to meet the girl. But, then, after you’ve ae 
met, what you going to do?” ones 

‘Wot was yer goin’ ter do wit’ her?” 

“Find a cab for her, and have her driven over to a 
place in West Eighth Street. There the fellow was go- 
ing to meet her, and I was to get my money. ape 

“Dat’s easy, and I can do der stunt. Now, say, have * 
yer told me straight about der sign I’m ter know der 
girl by?” . | 


I lays fer der 


“T don’t get the other five, do I, if it isn’t straight?” me 
“Naw,” | Se 


“Then all you lose is five if I’ve lied to you, and 1 Sy 
gets it back, I think, and I wouldn't dare to do it, No, ee, 


Billy, I'm discouraged, and you're the first chap that’s = 
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ye me the money, and I go and 
hungry my legs wabble.” 
Bowery Billy gave Jonah a dollar in silver and the 
‘rest of the money in bills—five in all. 
“Der other five, Jonah, after I meets der girl. One 
ting more. Wot's der name of der cull dat hires yer ter 
do dis stunt?” 


“He told me to call him Dickson.” 
“Dat’s all. Der boat has gone back, and it won’t be 


long before she returns. Now, brace up yer insides, 
Jonah, wit’ a good feed. Git some good coftee —dat's 
injurious ter der systum, but it does yer good. 

Jonah felt better even in anticipation, for it was 
hunger that really ailed him more than anything else. 

Billy went back to the wharf and found a warm spot 
in the waiting-room to give his clothes a chance to dry. 
The time slipped away even faster than he cared to 
have it, for it was more comfortable to stay inside. 

The big ferry-boat came in, a double-decker, and this 
time there were fewer passengers than there were on 
the earlier boat. It was too-late for them to be coming 
over from Jersey City and not late enough to start across 
going back. 

Bowery Billy posted himself where he could see all 
that came out of the ladies’ cabin. There were not 
above a dozen in all. One of these was a young woman, » 
trim of figure, neatly dressed, and wearing a veil. On 
the left lapel of the short, light jacket was pinned a 
small bow of bright-red ribbon. 

She advanced somewhat hesitatingly, and, instead of 
going out directly onto the street, she stepped into the 
waiting-room. 

Bowery Billy followed her. 

“T t'inks yer der young lady dat I was sent to meet,” 
said Billy, doffing his cap. 

She gave him a keen look, and even through the veil 
which she wore he could see that she was pretty. There 
was an odd flash in her eyes as they met the gaze of 
Billy’s. 

“You are not just like the boy who was to meet me 
here,” she objected, and he could see that she was look- 
ing him over from head to feet. 

“Dat’s owin’ ter me gittin’ a new suit of clothes. Yer 
see, I tought if I was goin’ ter meet a lady | ought ter 
look as swell as I could.” 

_ “But that wasn’t according to agreement. 
is your name?” 

if! answers ter der name of Jonah.” 

“Aha!” murmured the girl. And again her eyes met 
his, giving Billy a queer sort of look—an impression, 
somehow, that he was up against something that was 
not so simple as he had expected to meet. 
| This girl might be from the country—her clothes 
were certainly not stylish —but she did not appear just 
like the sort to be easily imposed upon. | 

“The name is all right,” she said. 

And I’m all right, miss, and yer finds me der candy 


And what 


if yer uses me straight. If yer waits here a minute, miss, 


I gits der cab fer yer.” 

Re il supposed the cab would be all ready.” 
_ “But yer didn’t come on der boat yer was expected 
and der cabbies axes money fer hangin’ around. It 
ae of me price. I doesn’t keep yer waitin’ but 
tight, Jonah; but hurry up.” 


‘All right, Jo 
ty turned to go, and a sound came 
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I looks innocent. Green bananers! 


_ dat when der ain’t nutting funny.” 
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ears that caused him to look back 


her jacket. . 
ee — Se cakeh, oe had he heard her laugh? One 
gloved hand was up to her mouth, but she stood with 

Id not 
her back to him, and he cou ie Rage 


‘6 5!’ muttered B 

Cen oro d into the restaurant which 
across the street, and steppe Sore | 
he had seen Jonah enter fifteen minutes betore. 


The boy was at a table shoveling down the provender. 


Billy touched him on the arm. 
“Pye met der girl, Jonah, 
pected. Didn't yer t'ink she was ra 
norant of der ways of der city? 
“That’s what Dickson said.” 
“How old?” 
“About eighteen.” 
“Tall or short?” 
“About medium.” 


“Light or dark?” 
“Light golden hair, kind of fluffy, he said. She was 


- ° 9 
to wear a veil, one of the spotted kind. pes ime 

“Sure ting. Aw! it’s she, all right, only she’s tryin 
ter make out dat she ain’t so simple as she is. But, 
cripes! I t'ink she was laughin’ at me. Now I gits der 
cab fer her, and here’s yer other five. Say, come around 
ter me bootblack-stand ter-morrow at eleven o'clock. 
Have on some new togs, and maybe I gits yer a job. 
Keep shy of Dickson. Dere’ll be somet'ing doin’ . be- 
fore we're t’rough wit’ dis.” 

Bowery Billy was right. There would be something 
doing, and with all his wit he did not even dream what 
it would be. | f 

As he came out of the restaurant and went to call a 
cab, a slender girl with a golden, fluffy hair, a spotted 


but she ain’t wot I ex- 


veil over her face, and a bow of red ribbon on her 
jacket stood in the shadow on the other side of the 


street observing him. 


de isn’t so very innocent, either, but I just know that 
he isn’t the real Jonah!’ she exclaimed in her low, mu- 


sical tones. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Bowery Billy had obtained from Jonah the number on 
Eighth Street to which the cab was to be driven with 
| It was his intention - 
to fulfil that part of the contract. According to Jonah’s 


statement, the man Dickson would be on hand to meet — 


the young girl from the country. 


them, and that was exactly what Billy wanted. 


So far, everything had gone so smoothly that it seemed 


to be almost too easy for Billy, 


It was so easy, in fact, that it made Bi ici cog 
bse ; silly suspicious. 

Then that girl’s sly laugh seemed to be still Heine roy Bey 
his ears, and he wondered what it could be that had so 


amused her. 


“Aw, cripes! but dere’s a lot of girls dat will fuel ter > 


themselves in dat way when dey t’ink it wi 5 
chap up. Dey likes ter get a LB at we 


as I’d been asoak in der river. Perhaps she t’inks d. 

+3 But I hate 

time ter have a girl turn her back on me and laugh 
ne RON 
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at the girl who wore — oe 


see her face. ° we 


ther simple and ig- . 


r likes: fellow rattled, and dey _ 
knows how ter do it, all right, all right. " Mapbeldee 
she noticed dat me clothes were wet, and dat I looked _ 


Nag 
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It was so that Billy’s thoughts ran, while he was en- 
gaging the cab, and fetching it back to the wharf where 
the girl from the country was waiting for him. 

Billy went into the waiting-room and found the girl 
there, looking as meek and innocent as if she had never 
laughed. in her life. 

‘Der cab is ready, miss,” said Billy, 

She rose quickly, and he noticed that she had not 
raised her veil. But Billy hesitated before conducting 
her to the carriage, and said: 

“It I has ter talk wit’ yer, wot’s der matter wit’ yer 
givin’ me yer name ?”’ 

“Do you have to talk with me?” she asked, ition 
looking at him. 

“Sure ting, if I rides in der cab wit’ yer. 
tink I was a clam?” » 

“No, not exactly a clam—you are not so modest as 
they are.” | 

“T’anks; I doesn’t want ter be.” 

“But if you give the cab-driver the order, will you 
need to go along?” ; 

“Yes, I has ter, ter see dat yer gets dere safe. Dese 
New York. cab-drivers has fits sometimes, and yer has 
ter look after dem.” 

“Oh, well, if it’s as bad as that, I suppose that I’ll have 
to let you go. And so you wanted a name to call me 
by? How would Wilma Denton do?” 

“Dat goes great, just as well as yer own name, to 
dem dat doesn’t know yer. Now, are yer ready? And 
hasn’t yer any other baggage, except dat little suit- 
case ?” 

“his Isa’ 

Billy: led the way out to the street, where the cab was 
waiting. He carried the suit-case, and walked ahead, 
and again he was sure that he heard a low laugh from 
the girl’s lips. 

“Aw, cripes!” he muttered, without looking at her. 

The cab-driver did. not get off his seat, leaving Billy 
to attend to the passenger. 

Bowery Billy had given orders to the cab-driver to 
drive to West Eighth Street by an indirect route, which 
would make the distance: about double what it would 
otherwise have been. Probably he had an object in do- 
ing this, and it was not because he was seriously mashed 
on the girl, As long as he felt that she was making fun 
of him, he was safe. 


When they were seated side by side in the cab, and 
the vehicle was clattering over the paveménts, Wilma 
Denton was the first to speak. 

“And your ‘name is really Jonah?” she asked, in a low 
tone, that sounded as if there was laughter behind it. 

“Pm a Jonah, all right,” said Billy. 

“But not the Jonah?” 

“T ain’t der one dat swallowed a whale, and had der 
stomachache on account of it fer t’ree days.” 

“Aren’t you, really? Now, do you know, I don’t be- 
lieve that your name is Jonah at all, and I don’t believe 
that you are. the one who was to meet me at the ferry.” 

“Cripes !” 

“Now, tell me why the real Jonah didn’t come? Re- 


‘ 


Did yer 


member that I am an innocent young girl from the 


- country, and I must look out for the traps and snares 

~ which they say I may find everywhere in this great, 
Wicked Sty oe: 

_“Tnnocent—nit | Say, miss, I'm t’inkin’ dat we’re both 

aa _ playin’ der same eu dat yer oe ter fool me, der 
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to meet.” 


same as I tried ter fool you. And we don’t malke $ | 
very well. Yer asks me if I am the Jonah dat was t® 
meet yer at der ferry. Naw, I ain't. And, just the 
same, you ain’t der innocent young girl dat Jonah ibd 


“How sharp we are!” 

“Does yer own up ter it?” i 

‘Now, you're wanting me to say that I’m not an in- Bas 
hocent young girl.” | 

“I’m wanting yer to say dat yer ain’t der same se 
dat was expected ter meet Dickson in West Eighth 
Street. 3 

“IT don’t seem to be likely to meet him right away.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because we aren’t going toward Eighth Street at all.” 

“And that proves it. Yer knows der city as well as I 
does. Say, what’s der meanin’ of dis? Where's der girl 
that was really comin’ ?” 

“She isn’t coming,’ said Miss Denton sweetly. 

“Aw, but ain’t yer sharp! Now, who’s der victim? 
And wot’s der game?” | 

“Do you really want to know?’ 

“I’m really goin’ ter know—see?” 

“Not from me, Bowery Billy!’ 

The young Bowery sleuth leaped up from the seat, as 
if he had been stung. 

“Cripes!” he gasped. 

“So I hit it right, did 1? Well, I was told to look 
out for you, and the moment that I suspected that it 
wasn’t the real Jonah, I suspected that it was the real 
Bowery Billy.” 

“Great bumbleshutes !” 

“Now, Bowery Billy, I don’t think that I will need 
you any more to show mie the way to Eighth Street. I 
don’t think that you have done just right, to deceive 
an innocent young girl from the country, in this fashion. 
Only think what might have happened to me if I had 
suspected nothing,” 

‘Just wait a bit, Miss Denton—yer better cut out der 
innocent- -young-girl business, and tell me der trut’.” 

“No, Billy, I can’t do that. You have been fooled, 
that’s all, and you might as well take your medicine, 
and get out of the way. You are a very amusing boy, 
but I’m not needing entertainment of the kind. that 
you can provide. Shall I ask the cabby to stop to rt 
you out, or will you?” 


yet.” 
Billy was conscious of a quick movement on the part 
of the girl at his side. He turned upon her quick as 


lightning, and clutched the gloved hand which he saw uy 


He held her | 


darting in among the folds =: her dress. 
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wrist with an invincible grip. He drew her hand away — a3 
from her dress skirt, and something fell upon the floor” 
of the cab. ae 


“Naw, yer don't!” said Billy. 


grasp and fallen at her feet. 


They were face to face, Billy nile ucuies before ea ae a : 
He could see the gleam in- be 


and clinging to her wrists. 

her eye, and he could hear her quick-drawn breath as 

she writhed and struggled to free herself. ee: 
“This is cowardly !” she hissed. | * 
“Naw, it ain't.’ 
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Ey 3 es lady the right to choose whom she may 
eee ae. Wl - : . 
- “Dat depends. Yer was playin’ a trick, and I spotted 
yer. Yer was too sure of foolin’ me, and yer t’ought 


dat because yer was young and pretty dat Billy of the 


Bowery would do everyt’ing yer told him. But yer 
“has too much crust, and I -happens ter be pipin the 
me.” 

“T wouldn’t have shot you—I only wanted to get you 
out of the carriage. I suppose I went about it in the 
wrong way. Now, I'll ask you to go, real nice and 
_ pleasant.” 

“And try to coax me, too?” 

‘Ves 

“Will yer raise yer veil, if I lets yer?” 

“What for?” 

“So I can see yer face.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know but it might be for something 
else. How shy you are, Billy!” if 
“Aw, cripes, but yer der limit! Naw, Wilma, we cuts 

ont der spooning till we gets t'rough wit’ der business 

part. Den yer finds me der candy. Now, I hates ter 
make yer trouble, but it’s up ter yer. Tell me what's 
der game?” 

“T can’t tell you, really.” 

‘Dat’s bad, Miss Wilma, fer it leaves only one t’ing fer 
me ter do.” 

“What is that, Billy?” 

“Yer has ter be pinched.” 

No.” 

“Sure ting. I don’t know yer, and yer comes on der 
ferry in place of der girl dat was expected. Yer re- 
fuses ter tell me wot der game is dat yer are playin’. I 
was on the lookout to protect an innocent girl from the 

[> (country.” 

~ “And you don’t think that I’m innocent enough?” 

“Not ter need me protection.” 

_. ‘Well, I don’t want to be arrested, and I don’t be- 
_Veve that I'm going to be. I suppose I'll have to tell 
-, _you something that I meant to keep on the q. t.. The girl 
+ from the country—I mean the real one—is truly good 
_*\ and innocent, and she was intending to meet Dickson 

\ here to-night. He was fooling her, but just why and 

_ how I haven't yet found out. She isn’t pretty, but it is 
tas oe a fact that her people have some money. Dickson met 
-~__. hier at the seashore, and wheedled her into thinking that 
nO a had fallen in love with her. She is older than he, 

; sae eb rages that she has, besides a decent figure, 
“And dat’s like yers?’ 
way eSi7 
_ “Go on wit’ yer yarn.” 

“Her people objected to her marrying Dickson, as <he 
> imew nothing ab i Rested 
ioe g about him. But he persuaded her to 
e ee cist rea sak oe romantic nature, was 
toa girl friend in the cit y ith | ho ee ieee 
; ah ne y, with whom she corresponded, 
Be, the young lady here was wise enough to inform the 
q --police. I suppose that is the way that it got to you.” 
aoe “Likely dat’s der way.” 

af “Tes the way that it got to me,” 

Gis: “How is dat? 54.2 pas 

|, One of the inspectors, whom I have helped quite a 
Ete, in a quiet way, suggested that I impersonate the 

iri who was coming to meet Dickson. | 
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I saw her friend © 


: oe eee 
I would let the young 
‘als agreed on. I thought uO 
ee ie to see Dickson 1n place of the girl whom : 
he expected to meet.” 
‘Dat was a scheme. 


yerself ?” 


el 


So yer in der detective busines oe 


“Ves, I thought that I would foo yo, little, but I 
idn’t n we it oo quite aS far aS UMS. fu 
didn’t mean to have it gO q fo cae tS ae 


“T should tink not. . Now, 4 ; 
same time. I meant to go with you to meet Dickson, 
der innocent country 


t'inkin’, of course, dat yer was 
girl.” 

“And now 

“Ves, I hate to give it up 

“Well, it isn’t necessary. 
alone first, and you can 
you agree to that?” ty 
Billy hesitated. But his mind 

‘T.-agrees.” 

“Well, we have not 
roundabout way you 


Billy spoke to the driver. x nee 
The cab drew up at the sidewalk curbing, and as Billy 


stepped out he noticed that they were at Washington 
Square. gsi 
“T cuts across and meets yer in ten minutes,” he said, 
as he slammed the door shut and hurried across the 
square. | 
“What a faithful little chap that Bowery Billy is, and 
yet he isn’t much more innocent than the young girl from 
the country. Well, it isn’t going to be real easy for me 
to beat him, but, to turn it around, he isn’t going to have 
a perfectly lovely cinch trying to get ahead of me. But 
he swallowed the last bluff, I reckon, for I told him an 
awfully straight story, considering that 1 made up every 
word of it as I went along. But, really, that. Billy of 
the Bowery is interesting, and if I only get ahead of 
him I sha’n’t regret having made his acquaintance.” 
Such was the reflection of Wilma Denton when she 
found herself alone in the cab. gett Saree 
At the same time she called out an order to the driver 
to hurry up. : ghee ae 
Meanwhile, as Bowery Billy trotted across Washington | 
Square, and chose the shortest cut to West Eighth Street, 
he was grinning and muttering to himself. ‘$3.6 
“Dat was a slick yarn she told me, and it seems 
wicked not ter swaller it. But I’m t'inkin’ she doesn’t — 
git to der place on Enghth Street much ahead of me. | 
Even if she does, and manages ter skip me dis time, it’s. 
better dan fer me ter have her pinched wit’out havin’ a — 
chance ter find out der game she’s playin’. It’s better — 
ter give her a swing and win der race in der last lap. 
But, say, Myrick was right when he told me dere might _ 
be somet'ing behind dis case. It ain’t der cinch I 
tought it was.” Sah | 


When Bowery Billy got to Eighth Street he was not — 
certain whether the cab had passed that point or not. — 
But he hurried on, and in a short time he found himself 
in front of the number which he was seeking. There 
was not a soul in sight—that is, no one who could possi- 
bly be Dickson, and the cab was not in view. ees 


Had it not yet reached the street? Or had it been . 


I suppose you hate to give it up p” 


But I had better meet him 
follow in another cab. Will 


was soon made up. 


much farther to go, in spite of the 
had the cabby take me. , 


driven away in another directi cen 
. on th 3 te 
ps sight of it? us omen that ouye ; 

illy accosted a youngster on cepts 

hi s roller-skates who glided 

toward him. The lad was playing right in front of thea 
number for which Billy was on the lookout” 
Perey Meng oe ‘ prenene i 
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“Did a cab jest drive up here?” Billy demanded. 

“Sure.” 

“Anybody git out?’ 

“No. Somebody got in.” 

“Man or woman?” 

“Man.” 

“Which way did it go?” 

“That way—down Macdougal Street.” 

In a flash Billy was at the corner of the street named, 
and he was in time to catch a glimpse of the cab as it 
whirled around another corner and sped back in the di- 
rection of Washington Square. 

“Dat settles it—her yarn about bein’ a detective was a 
bloomin’ fake, jest as I suspected. She t’inks she’s slick, 
and so she is, but she ain’t all der candy.” 

Bowery Billy did not move out of a walk as he made 
his way down Bleecker Street, stepped lazily upon a sur- 
face-car, and thence, after making a change, in a short 
time brought up at Mulberry Street and walked into 
Myrick’s office. 

It was ten o’clock, and, in the ordinary course of 
things, Myrick would not have been in the Mulberry 
Street office. But Billy happened to know that the head- 
quarters fox had a late appointment that night, and that 
he would be likely to be on hand until near midnight. 

He was not disappointed, and Myrick did not seem 
surprised to see him. 

“I thought you might possibly. drop around,” he 
smiled. 

“I didn’t suppose yer’d expect me.” 

“Well, I didn’t, exactly—of course it all depended on 
how you made out meeting that girl over to the ferry. 
Did she show up?” 

In a few words Billy told Myrick just what had oc- 
curred. 

“And you let them get away?” said Myrick. | 

“Dere was only one way ter help it, and dat was ter 
pinch der girl, and [’m tinkin’ yer’d never gotten any- 
ting out of her in dat way. It would have put Dickson 
on his guard, and everyt’ing would be sealed up tight. 
Yer has ter have somebody ter rubber at, or yer don’t 
find out nutting.” 


“But if you had stayed in the cab and kept the girl 
with you until you had reached the place on Eighth 
Street, then you would have been sure of her, and there 
would have been the chance of catching the man. Prob- 
ably you would have lost him, but you would have at 
least proved the girl a fraud when you was right face to 
face with her, and there’s always ‘the chance that one of 
her sort may weaken when they find the game is all in.” 

“Den yer t’inks I made a mistake?” 

“Possibly ; possibly not. But you would have still been 
onto the girl, and if at that stage of the game you had 
thought best to let her go, you could have done so easier 
than you could catch her now.” 

“Aw! but it ain’t dat girl dat I want. 
from der country.” 

“You aren’t sure that there is one.” 

“I tink dere is, jest der same. Wilma Denton got wise 
ter der cops bein’ on der case, and so she played dat 
bluff jest ter queer dem. She was expectin’ me, and now 
she t’inks she has t’rowed me off der track. She has 
convinced yer dat der girl from der country business is 
a fake, and dat’s jest wot she’s tryin’ fer.” 

_ “You may be right, Billy. She has shown herself to 
_ be pretty deep, anyhow, and so we’re not to look for 
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simple tricks from her. I guess, Billy, I won't butt. 
If any ideas occur to me, I'll let you know, for two heads 
are most always better than one.” . fee 

“I thought I’d tell yer how it stood, and I’d like yer 
advice.” 

“T’ve none to give. You'll manage to handle it some- 
how. It’s a rather curious case, and you seem to have 
found it amusing, especially the part with Wilma Den- 
ton. And you didn’t even kiss her, Billy, when you had 
the chance.” 

“Naw.” 

“You did well. You say she’s pretty and she’s cer- 
tainly smart, and you always had a way of standing in 
with her sort. They all seem to like you.” 

“Marie Blain, fer instance,” murmured Billy. 

The next moment he was sorry that he had mentioned 
that name, for it caused a gray shadow to pass across the 
countenance of George Myrick, a shadow such as Billy 
had not seen there before for a long time. 

The romance of Myrick and Marie Blain, fre famous 
woman crook, was an old one, but it was one that they 
would never forget. It had come near throwing Myrick 
out of commission altogether, and it had left more of 
an impression on Bowery Billy than everything else that 
had come into his career. 

But this was not the place to speak of it. And Billy 
had made a mistake in mentioning that name in Myrick’s 
presence. The reason that he had done so was that there 
had been something about Wilma Denton that had, in 
a way, reminded him of the one whom he had called 
Sweet Marie. : 

“I watches out fer der ferries fer der girl from der 
country, and I’m t’inkin’ she shows up, and it may be 
ter-night, fer dey plays der trick as fast as dey can while 
dey tinks I’m t’rowed off der track.” 

Myrick did not speak again, and Billy went out and 
returned almost directly to West Street. 

The restaurant which had been visited by Jonah was 
still open, and Billy was not a httle surprised to find the 
boy still loafing in its vicinity. 

“Wot yer hangin’ round here fer?” Billy demanded. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Jonah. “It took me a good 
while to fill up, for somehow there was a place in my 
stomach that the grub didn’t reach. I suppose because it 
had been empty so long, and it. had to have time to pack 
down.” 

“I’ve felt dat way meself,” nodded Billy. 

“I think I must have been in there an hour, for it 
ain't long since I come oyt. When you got the cab for 
that girl I got up and watched you as you got into it and 
rode off, for I was wanting to get a glimpse of the girl. 

I see her plain as could be when she got into the cab. 
Well, fifteen minutes ago, or about that, when I come 
out of the restaurant, I saw a cah drive over to the ferry — 
wharf and a man and woman ~et out of it. And I 
thought it was the same cab, and that it was the same 
girl that got in with you.” 

“Cripes, Jonah! And so yer hung around ter watch?” — 

“Yes. I would have gone over but for that crusty . 
cop.” 

hy er’ve done a good ting, Jonah, and I t'inks I gives 
yer a job wit’ me till der end of dis game, fer I needs 
ter be in t’ree or four places all at der same time. Hang 
around here, Jonah, and I sees yer again later.” 

Bowery Billy ran across to the ferry-slip which 
reached just in time to board an outgoing boat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JONAH IS TURNED DOWN. 


In passing through the waiting-room to go oe aes 
the ferry-boat, Billy had made sure that Wilma_ ae 
was not there. Once on'the boat he made sure; likewise, 

she was not a passenger. 
et this he was erent disappointed, for, from what 
Jonah had told him, he had judged that she might pos- 
sibly have been too late to take the preceding boat had 
that been her purpose. Could he have found her on this 
one it would have been as easy a stroke of luck as had 
come his way for some time. 

But everything was not coming his way, although he 
had been fairly successful so far in his efforts. 

He could not help but wonder why the girl had re- 
turned to the ferry and crossed over to the Jersey City 
side. 

Then it seemed evident that Dickson was with her, 
for Jonah had seen a man get out of the cab and accom- 
pany her into the ferry-house. 

“T t’'inks I was right and Myrick wrong when he 
tought I hadn’t ought ter let dat girl git away. Der 
~ real girl from der country is still expected by dem, and 
dey means ter meet her demselves, and when Dickson 
hired Jonah ter do der stunt he did it jest ter t’row 

‘dust in der eyes of der cops, fer he suspected dat dey 

“was gittin’ wise ter somet’ing doin’.” 

“Say, Billy, I thought I’d come over with you!” said 
a voice close behind him. And turning, he saw the 
shabby, forlorn figure of Jonah at his elbow. 

“Dat’s all right, Jonah, only dat I ain’t sure dat I 
has any use fer yer. And yet, come ter tink, I might 
have, fer two pairs of eyes are better dan one. But say, 
yer a lonesome-lookin’ chap, and dat’s right.” 

- “T’m feeling first-rate with that big feed inside of 

“me.” 

“Well, in future yer wants ter git a hustle on, and 
- never again let yer insides git empty. A chap ain’t no 
~~ good when he’s hungry, I knows dat, fer I’ve tried.” 

_ They stood in the bow of the boat and looked out 
»_ across the shimmering water at the twinkling lights over 
on the Jersey shore. 

__ The breeze that was blowing across was growing 

_ Sharper, and Jonah, in his thin clothing, felt the chill of 
it more than Billy did, although the latter was not yet 
_ quite dry from his plunge in the river earlier in the eve- 

/ ning: 

__. Jonah shivered and huddled close to Billy’s side. At 
_ the same time a few drops of rain splashed in their faces 


and the few passengers who were standing outside 
rushed for cover. 


Billy and his companion descended to the lower deck, 
and they were among the first off the boat. 


___ There was a considerable crowd, for they were return- 
ing home from the Manhattan shore. 
When they were off, Billy said: ‘g 
“Yer knows Dickson, Jonah, and I doesn’t, so yer 
in spot him easy if yer sees him anywhere around. And 
‘inks yer would recognize the girl just as quick as I 
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the sharp sort, der foxy kind, ter catch 
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Dickson ~—is he oe, 


onto tings quick: 

“Fe’s sly. He doesn t eee He 
of just saying a word or two, 1 ee 
looking up at you through his eye ; 


aky look.” ; : 
a oa lick in his ways, like a gentleman, and does he 


: s rough?” . 
talk ee, eal is ae But, as I said before, he 
sant do much talking. Just spits haa tists 2h 
words, then looks to see how you ta “He's | a 
he doesn’t finish what he starts to say. € Sonos | 


pers what I was after—I likes ter yee Ne se 
Now, dat girl is a slick talker, and mighty glib. : ow, 
did yer see her plain enough when she got in and out 
of the cab, so dat yer would know her face tf yer seen 
her close to?” 

“T ain't sure about that. 


head down and 
I think he has 


I could see her hair, which 


was light and fluffy, and the way she was dressed, I> ° 


think I can spot her, all right.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell yer somet ing. Dat wasn't really 
der girl dat we was lookin’ fer, but in a general way 
she looks like her. So dere might be another one come 
along wit’ light, fluffy hair, and der same general make- 
up, and yet to look in deir faces dey might not be much 
alike, Just keep yer eyes open, and if yer sees a girl 
like dat, be shy about lettin’ her get her eyes on yer: 
And, of course, yer knows enough not to let Dickson 
get a look at yer.” 

“Ain’t you going to be around?” | 

“T comes around before a great while. But I goes out 
on der street first.” | 
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say much, but he has a way — 
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“And if I see them, and they go anywhere, shall I fol- | 


low them?” 

“Just enough ter get an idea where dey goes, den 
come back here where I can find yer, fer I'll see yer 
again soon.” | 

“All right. Ill be careful as I can.” . 

With this, Billy went off on the street, and made his 
way directly to the Jersey City Police Headquarters, 
which were close at hand. ol 

Jonah felt the importance of what he had been re- 
quired to do. He knew that Bowery Billy was a police 
special, but it was hard for Jonah to realize that he had 
actually been called upon to assist in the piece of de- 
tective work. He began to feel as if he had already 
started out upon the career of a detective. He had read 
some detective stories, and the idea fascinated him. 


Tt occurred to him that it might be possible for him to 
distinguish himself, the same as Bowery Billy had done. 
Why not? Billy, not so very long ago, had been a poor 
ap Se sas Mr. Myrick, at the headquarters, 
ite ae iking to him, and given him a few little 

Billy had done those thin hel 
gs so well that he had been 
trusted more and more: the hit 
Sn to the top. » then, by a few lucky hits, he had 
at was the way that it looked to at 
| onah. He little 
dreamed the real skill and mature oe which Billy 
had demonstra | 
a wonder 
a officers 
Close atten 
At the same tim 
liberty to make the 
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__ selves to be tied down to special instructions. 


kK. He glanced about him helplessly. Two minutes be- 
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There were plenty of young chaps who start out with 
the idea that they have too much genius to allow them- 
Some- 
times that is the reason that they fail to rise as fast as 

they think they ought to. | 

After Bowery Billy had gone off, Jonah put on a mys - 
terious air, and swaggered around through the Waiting- 
rooms, imagining that he might make an impression 
upon the people who had the honor to observe him. 

He was unmindful of the fact that his jacket and trou. 
sers were ragged, and that his hat looked as if it had 
been stolen from a ragpicker. He did not realize what a 
forlorn face he had, and that he could not have looked 
shrewd if he had tried ever so hard, for it was contrary 
to his nature. 

He cast sharp glances into the faces of all who came 
in and out. ~ He acted so queerly that he really did begin 
to. attract some attention, and that flattered his sense of 
importance yet farther. 

Suddenly Jonah felt a hand on his arm. He turned 

_ quickly, and found himself confronted by a young lady 
with fluffy, golden hair, a graceful figure, and her face 
covered by a veil. 

Jonah braced himself. Here was the chance for him 
to show Bowery Billy that he had the making of a detect- 
ive in him.’ © 

“If you please, sir,” said the girl, in a low, hesitating 
tone, “would you be kind enough to tell me if it is the 
Desbrosses Ferry runs from this slip?” 


“Why, certainly, miss. Let me see—I think a boat 
goes out in about five minutes. You are, I believe, the 
young lady from the country? And you were expecting 
to meet Mr. Dickson, over in the city?” 


Jonah spoke airily, as if he was an especially commis- 
sioned officer, whose duty it was to assist and instruct 
timid strangers. 


The girl’ stared at him, and he observed then that she 
was not especially pretty, although her expression was a 
pleasing one. 

“Mr, Dickson, did you say?” she returned. | 

“Yes, Mr. Dickson, in Eighth Street. I believe he was 
expecting you. I was requested to be on the lookout 
and see that you got to him in safety.” 

“Yes, I wish to see Mr. Dickson, but it wasn’t the 
understanding that anybody was to meet me at the 
ferry, either at this side or the other. I was warned not 
to trust strangers. If, you please, I prefer to look out 
for myself.” K 

“But Mr. Dickson requested me——” 

“You will have to excuse me from accepting your 
help. The boat goes from here, and I can take care of 
myself very well.” | 

She turned away from him coldly, and Jonah felt like 
——a Jonah. 

It was really the first time that he had ever been 
turned down, for the good reason that he had never 
before given a girl the chance. And he did not like it 
for a cent. K. 

He stared after her as she stepped briskly along, and 
fell into the line of those that were going onto the boat. 
She had purchased her ticket, and, observing the others, 
dropped it into the chopper. And in another moment 


b 


_ She was out of Jonah’s sight. 


“Thunder!” he then exclaimed. 
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fore he had felt as if he was a great detective, but now | 
he felt too small to be visible to the naked eye. And é 


he wanted Billy. ee 


He rushed out upon the street, anxious to see if Billy ae 


‘ 
* 


was coming back. If the boat were to go first, he hadn’t q 
the faintest idea what to do. Billy had ordered him to — ' 
wait for him there, and yet he had a feeling that he ought 
not to allow the boat to go with the young lady on board i 
without keeping an eye on her. 

While he was trying to decide what to do, a man and 
woman rushed up. The woman had light, fluffy hair, a 
trim figure, and she wore a veil. In the general make-up 
she was almost the exact counterpart of the one who had 
just spoken to him. And even:Jonah was sharp enough 
to guess that she was the one whom Billy had en- 
countered. ; . 

The man was Dickson. That Jonah was sure of, and he 
would gladly have sought concealment to avoid recogni: 
tion. 

They passed him so hurriedly that he was sure that 
he had not been observed. But, just as he thought that 
he was safe, Dickson turned and looked straight at him. 

The next moment the man had pounced upon Jonah, 
and was clutching his arm, and leering at him savagely 
up through his brows. sh SE ieee ‘ 

“You here, Jonah?” exclaimed the man. 

“I—I just thought that I’d come over,” faltered Jonah. 

“Well, come along back with me. Hurry—I’ll pay 
your fare.” 

Dickson dragged the boy along, bought his ticket, 
still clinging to his arm, then pushed him ahead into the 
line. There was Wilma Denton waiting for them and 
laughing. 

“Poor Jonah!” she murmured. And in a moment 
more they were on board of the boat. 

It was about one minute later that Bowery Billy ap- / 
peared on the scene. He looked about him for Jonah, / 
and not observing him he made some hasty inquiries. )ie 

Jonah had been noticed on account of the manner in 
which Dickson had forced him to go along with him. 
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Instantly Billy made a rush for the boat. The num- 
ber of passengers was not large, but there is always a 
rush when it is time for the boat to start. Billy got 
aboard, and at the same time there was a man ahead ER 
of him who seemed to be as anxious as he. 


Billy would not have observed this man especially, . 
but for one thing. There was something about him that~ _ 
spotted him unmistakably as being from the country. 

He was a big, burly man, with a short, thick neck, and ; a 
cheeks so fat that they hardly gave room for his small __ 
eyes. He breathed loud and hard, and mopped the per- 
spiration from his face, as if he had been racing against a ae 
time te catch that boat. 4 ee 

Billy was compelled to push up against him, and the ie 
man half-turned and glared at him. As ha Le 


ee 
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“Don’t step on a man’s heels, boy!” he wheezed, 

“Den turn yer heels around der other way, and its yer 
toes dat gets it,” retorted Billy. 

“None of yer sass!” ; 

“If yer don’t say nutting to me, cully, yer wont get 
nutting back.” 

At this, Billy crowded ahead faster, and was looking 
for Tonah, whom he failed to see, however, on that side 
of the boat, as he had gone in with Dickson and Wilma 
Denton. 

Billy did not care to be seen by Wilma. He would 
rather for the time miss getting at Jonah. But he was 
intensely curious to find out what Dickson and the girl 
were about, why they had come over to that side, and 
now were going almost directly back. 

As Billy looked into the women’s cabin, on the lower 
deck, he got a glimpse of Dickson, Jonah, and Miss Den- 
ton. .The girl was seated, but Dickson was still holding 
the boy by the arm, and looking at him up through his 
brows. 

Just then the big man, upon whose heels Billy had 
trodden, rushed past him, and made a lunge toward 
the group which Billy was observing. And then, to 
Billy’s astonishment, the big man grasped the girl’s 
arm, and dragged her to her feet, while a low cry 
burst from her lips. 

“Let go of me!” she fairly screamed. 

“Hands off, you lubber!” snarled Dickson. And one 
of his small, white fists landed on the big man’s chest, 
which gave out a sound like a bass drum. 

It was hard for Billy to keep out of it. Not that 
he had a great amount of sympathy for Wilma Den- 
ton, and he certainly was not worrying about Dickson. 
3ut it was the most puzzling occurrence that he had 
run across for a good while. 

The big man did not seem to mind the attack of 
Dickson. He was glaring into the face of the girl— 
he snatched her veil, and stripped it off, and then fell 
back, releasing her with a grunt of astonishment, 

“Well, I’m bamboozled!” he exclaimed. 


And now Miss Denton began to laugh, for the big 
man presented a comical figure, and she seemed to un- 
derstand that his attack upon her had been a mistake, 


All the passengers in that part of the boat had gath- 


ered around the excited group, and, concealed by those 


in front of him, Billy succeeded in overhearing all that 
was said. 


“Perhaps you made a mistake,” said Wilma Denton, 


looking at the big man with an impudent expression, 


“Well, { should think so. And yet you are both 
the same figger, and your hair is the satne, and yet, by 
thunder! your faces ain't no more alike than as if one 
of you was black and t’other one white.” 

Dickson retired to the background, and again grabbed 
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the arm of Jonah, who had made the most of his oppor- 


tunity to escape. . 
“You are excusable, 
“But they said the git 


i : irl, too.” 
and it was my gitl, ; 
“Well, old man, it’s a pity to lose ex girl, but a 
ce-looking man like you might catch eae oy 
The big man seemed to have no. sense ot humor, and 


ing woman did not even appear 


> eaid Wilma. 
| was inquiring for this boat, 


ni 


the impudence of the you 


to touch him. . 
Then the crack which he had received from Dick- 


son’s fist he had likewise seemed not to mind. He kept 
looking at the young woman as if it was hard for him 
to get it out of his head that she was the one he 
was seeking. : 

To Bowery Billy the show was more than amusing, 
He was not slow in understanding that the big man 
was the father of the girl from the country, and that, 
filled with parental wrath, he was hot-footed after the 
foolish runaway daughter. | 

He had followed the girl he was seeking by means 
of close inquiry, and it seemed that he had traced her to 
the Desbrosses Street Ferry. 

Whether the daughter was really on the ferry-boat 

or not Billy was not yet certain, but he believed that 
she was. Probably at the last moment she had either 
discovered that her father was in close pursuit, else she 
so strongly suspected it that she was keeping out of 
sight until the other side could be reached. 
He now came forward 
and began to talk to the big man in low tones, He 
tried to draw the latter apart from the curious pas- 
sengers, who, now there seemed to be no further pros- 
pect of an actual fight, began to mind their own busi- 
ness. <As they cleared away, Billy was obliged to beat 
a retreat to avoid being seen by Dickson and Wilma 
Denton. 

Jonah again found a chance to slip away from Dick- 
son. Having succeeded in sneaking out of that part 
of, the cabin, he suddenly found himself confronted by 
Billy of the Bowery. ; 

ae SEE See of dis, Jonah?” Billy demanded. 

on run afoul of me, and he was mad be- 
cause I was over on this side! and he made me come of 


board with him, I suppose the young woman told him 
that it was likely that I'd sold out to you.” 


‘Yer ought ter kept shy of him, But wot about der 
other girl?” 


Dickson was evidently uneasy. 


“ 

She’s on the boat.” 
‘ 

‘Be yer sure of it?” 


“Yes, because she asked me if 
I didn’t know what to do, B 
want me to keep her in Sight, 


her. But she was stiff about 
of me,” 


this was the right boat. 
illy, but I thought you'd 
and I offered to look after 
it and didn’t want no part 
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“Yer tried to do too much, Jonah. 
ter do nutting dat yer wasn’t obliged ter till I got 
around. Now, on yer life, Jonah, don’t yer give it 
away ter dem people dat I crossed over on dis boat. 
We takes a look around fer der other girl.” 

Billy began the search, keeping Jonah along with him. 


It seemed as if they had been over every part of the > 


boat, and yet they could find nothing of the big man’s 
daughter. 


Billy dared not make any inquiries of the other pas- 
sengers. Yet the search was as thorough as he could 
make it, and it was totally without result. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIGHT ON THE PIER. 


Bowery Billy had learned one thing about Jonah. This 


was that, although the boy was honest enough, he could ° 


not be trusted. He was not content with doing just what 
was asked of him, because he wanted to do more. 

When the slip was reached on the Manhattan side, 

Billy ordered Jonah to go ashore and to mingle with 
the crowd. He told him not to fall into the clutches of 
Dickson if he could help it, and if the villain tried to force 
him to go along with him, to make such a row about it 
that the man would have to desist. At least, Jonah 
should know enough to do so much. 3 

Bowery Billy was wanting to get ashore ahead of the 

_ crowd, but to accomplish this without giving his pres~ 
ence away to Dickson and Wilma Denton called for close 
work. Aftthe last moment he drew Jonah aside and ex- 
changed jackets and caps with him. Then, getting into 
the fore part of the bunch, he managed to dodge off 
the beat and get out to the street, while Jonah hung to 
the rear and did not get out at all until the last of the 
other passengers had left. Billy stationed himself where 
_ he could observe the passengers as they went out onto 
_ the street. The big man from the country was prom- 
_inent’ enough so that he easily kept sight of him. He 
' was likewise on the watch for the other girl with the 
fluffy hair, and he seemed to take no further interest in 

_ Dickson and his companion. 

What sort of a bluff Dickson had put up in his little 

confab with the countryman was not important, since 
it was evident that the latter had no suspicion that the 
young man he had talked with was the one whom his 
daughter was going to meet. 
Billy was beginning to get matters clear in his head. 
Dickson and the Denton girl were pals, and they were 
working hard to get hold of the other girl whom Wilma 
was made up to resemble. The friend of the country girl 
in the city in whom the intending runaway had confided 
in a letter had called the matter to the attention of the 
police and that had made Dickson a lot of trouble. — 
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the big man watching en as he was doing. he sa 
Dickson separate from his companion to call a cab, Ba, 
then observed that the Denton girl was likewise on the _ 
lookout with ill-concealed uneasiness over the non-ap- — a zi 
pearance of-the one they were all looking for. fs 
Dickson and his companion kept the cab waiting for 
some minutes. At last they seemed to give it up, and the ; 
cab drove away with them. 
But the big man still waited, pacing to and fro and 
swearing all to himself. By this time people were com- 
ing in for the return trip. There no longer seemed to 


pearance. 

Billy accosted the man. 

“Say, cully, I’m t’inkin’ dat me and yer are tryin’ ter 
git next ter der same t’ing,”-said Billy. “Yer was lookin’ i 
fer yer daughter °”’ ‘4 

The man turned upon him savagely. 


“Well, can you tell me anything about her? Blast the 
huzzy! I’m darned if I don’t horsewhip her after all 
the bother she’s given me, if I ever do get my hands on 
her!” : 

“Maybe dat’s why she keeps shy of yer, fer girls don’t 
take kindly ter horsewhipping, not if she’s much of a’ 
girl. Jest der same, it ain't a good t’ing fer her ter 
be knockin’ round. der city and dependin’ on strangers ter 
look out fer her. Say, mister, der yer mind tellin’ me 
wot’s yer name?” 

“My name is Jackson, Hiram Jackson, and there ain't 
no man stands better than I do over in our town. Why, 
I own half the town, and I boss it, too, and when the. 
time comes that I can’t boss my own family, I'll know the 
reason why. That’s who and what I be.” 


“Well, dat’s enough, cully. I suppose yer had reason 
ter tink dat yer daughter come over on dat boat jest 
now ?” aes 

“T was sure on’t. More than a dozen different ones 
told me that she went aboard the boat, and there was 
four or five that she axed if that was the right boat. Yer 
see, she was never so far away from home before, and 
that made her uneasy.” 

“Jest der same, it looks ter me as if she missed it. 
Dere -was another girl on der boat dat looked some like & 
her.” Ne 

“Yes, and I made a dive at her, thinking she was my , 
Mollie. But come to git a look into her face, they were 
hardly a mite alike. She was one of your sassy city at 
girls, and she kept laughing right in my face.” 

“I seen der whole of it, mister. I happens ter be a 
police special here in der city, and we got next ter der 
scheme ter ketch yer girl in der trap. We don’t know 
yet wot deir object is, but we’ve give dem a lot of trouble, 
and der ones dat meant ter take her in “es don’t ae: : X: 4 
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now where ter look fer her, fer dey, too, tought she 
come on dis boat. Dey jest drove off in a cab, but dey 
hung around and rubbered until a minute ago. 

“That’s so!” roared Jackson, in sudden excitement. 

“Aw, sure ting. It was dem dat yer was havin’ der 
confab wit’.” 

“I wish I’d known it, by mighty! I would have 
thrashed that fellow till he couldn’t hold together ! And 
who’s the other one?” > 

“She was der girl dat yer mistook fer yer daughter. 

“And they knew all the time who I was looking for, 
and yet they had the cheek to give me their names and 
ask me for mine, and to tell me that they'd let me 
know if they seed or heard anything of my Mollie. At 
first the girl laughed at me, and then when I told her 
what I was after, she pretended to feel real bad. Say, 


. . - 99 
here in the city ye never know who to trust, do ye? 


“Not if yer green. Dat never gives me much trouble, 
fer I ain’t in der trustin’ business. Now, cully, we un- 
derstands each other, or I t’inks we will before we gits 
trough. If yer Mollie come over on dat boat, she was 
foxy enough ter take a sneak so dat nobody see her after 
she went aboard. Now, yer wants ter take my advice. 
She knows dat ye’re after her, and she’s scared of yer.” 

“That’s because she knows what’s coming if I ever 
catch her, the huzzy!” 


“And dat’s why yer'll never ketch her unless yer more 
foxy and gives her ter understand dat yer’ll treat her 
right if yer git her back. She is more afraid of yer 
dan she is of any trouble she could git inter in N’ York. 
Dat’s why she trusts strangers who pretend ter be kind 
ter her. Yer can’t blame her fer dat.” 

“But I’m going to run my own family.” 

“And while yer tryin’ ter run dem, dey gits on der 
run, and yer loses dem, see? Now, I advises yer ter 
keep shy, ter put up somewhere at a hotel and wait 
till I reports ter yer. I finds der girl, yer can bank heavy 


"on dat.” 


“Feel sure of it, do you?” 

“I feels sure of it.’ 

“Then you'll fetch her to me, and mind, 
hands on her 4 

“But yer won’t, old man, not if yer goes at it dat 
fashion. I’m goin’ ter see dat Mollie, as yer calls her 
keeps clear of dat Dickson, and any other city Gan 


But I ain’t passin’ her over ter yer ter let yer abuse 
her,” 


“But ain’t she my own girl?” 
“Likely she is; but yer don’t own her, jest der same 
as yer does a horse, and yer’ve got ter use her right.” 

I guess I won’t ask anybody what I’m to do with a 
member of my own family when they make me all the 
trouble that that huzzy’s doing.” 

Dat's all right, cully, and yer can rave jest as much 
as yer.likes, but when it comes ter der pinch, it’s Billy 


if I get my 
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y dat stands by der girl, and it’s Billy of — 
dat’s talkin’ ter yer. Dat’s all. [¢ yer 
a aaa ind, yer calls around at Police Head- 
changes yet Tike Street, and yer gits used right, 
But if yer hangs around here e der ae and rayes 
and swears, yer gits pinched. 5 ee OSS yer own 
town, but yer ain't big enough ter do der stunt in little 
l’ York.” 
ee Die his back on Jackson, who again fell to 
pacing to an d fro and venting his real nature in as rich — 
a variety of oaths as Billy had ever listened to. 

Billy crossed the street for the express purpose of 
making Jackson think that he had no hope of finding 
the missing girl at the ferry. He kept out of sight until 
Jackson also crossed over, inquired the way of a police- 
man, and then disappeared up a side street. 

Then Billy hustled back to the ferry. He still believed 
that Mollie Jackson had come over on the boat, aid that 
she had remained in hiding, and that, in deadly fear of 
her father, she would cross back over again rather than 
risk meeting him in New York. 

Billy was too late to catch the boat. He had a weary 
wait of it until it returned. 

But few passengers came back. 


of der Bower 


quarters on M 


Mollie Jackson was 
not among these. 

“Aw, cripes! But dis is bad,” grumbled Billy. 

Just then a policeman pushed past him, an officer that 
was a stranger to Billy, probably one who was attached 
to the West Side Station, and Billy saw that he was 
closely observing those who came from the boat. After 
that, Billy kept an eye on him, and saw him go on 
board. A sudden suspicion came into the head of the 
Bowery lad. 

“Old Jackson is getting down to business, and he has — 
sent that cop to be on the lookout for his Mollie. He 
tinks she will keep shy of him, and so he has her pinched 
by a cop. I don’t blame der girl fer runnin’ away 
from home, if she has an old crank like dat cull fer 4 
father. And—but, say, dere comes der old duck, now; 


and I can tell by the way he is lookin’ after der cop dat 
I guessed der trut’,” 


Sure enough, there was Jackson lumbering across 
vs street, with his big body and short legs, swinging 
oa if he was using a scythe in one of his own 
Geer Billy saw of this man the more he dis | 
runawa a In the first place, he had thought that the 
didn a might be wholly to blame. But now he 

TI i ni ner. His sympathies were all with Mollie. 
Bey ig man was marching toward the boat, which 
Particul S° out for some minutes. Billy was "° 
- “ular about meeting him, and he walked out o” tO 

€ pler next to the Slip, 


oe Jackson had his eye on him, and he follows’ 
§, and Billy turned to face him 
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“Say, young fellow, I wants to tell yer that ye needn’t 
bother about lookin’ after that gal. I have spoke to a 
policeman, and I ain’t needing*any of your help bossing 
my family. You are nothing but a boy yourself, and I 
don’t*know nothing about you.” 

Bowery Billy was angry. There was a detective case 
that he was working up, and he wanted to go about it 
| quietly. Dickson was playing a game, and what that 
-@ game might be was really more important than as to 
whether the girl arrived or did not arrive, as Dickson and 
the others who were looking for her expected. 

“Did yer tink, cully, dat yer was boss of der police 
in New York?” Billy demanded. 

“I’m boss of my daughter, and I have my say who is 
to look out for her. If I want the police to take her into 
custody for me I'll tell them to do it, but I ain’t en- 
gaging any boys to da the business for me.” i 


“Aw, yer don't say! Now, does yer know dere is 
a t’ing or two dat yer has to learn before yer gets t’rough 
-- wit’ dis trick ?” 


“Maybe there is, but I ain’t going to ask you to learn 
me. I want you to get right out of the way, and if my 
Mollie comes ashore, I want you to let her alone. I 

_ won't have you speak to her. I’ve given the policeman 
_ his orders, and I guess he is able to carry them out 
without the help of any understrapper like you.” 


As Jackson said this, he waddled toward Billy and 
grabbed him by the arm, as if he would lead him back 
to the street and send him about his business. 


But Billy did not stir from his tracks. He stood like 
a rock, and the arm which the man had grabbed was 
jerked free, and the Bowery lad met his savage glare 
with the same kind of an expression on his own face. 
The man had a way of twitching his mouth to one side 
and half-closing one gye when giving one of his impera- 
tive orders. Bowery Billy twisted his mouth, and half- 
closed one eye, in exact imitation of the other’s grimace. 


“You darned little runt!” roared Jackson. 


And he made a lunge with his heavy body toward 
Billy, as if he would push him off the pier. 


Billy side-stepped, and at the same time slapped the 
~ man’s cheek with his open pene hot, stinging blow 
that brought a red glow to the man’s face, as if he had 

been branded by a hot iron. 


The fury of the big man knew no bounds. With a 
roar of rage, he flung himself upon his young assailant. 
_ His big fists thrashed the air in an infuriated attempt to 
_ overwhelm his adversary in a single attack. 

But none of the furious blows touched Billy, who 
_ danced about him as if he were animated by a.current of 
q Becucity, 

For more than a minute this continued, and all Billy 
did was to keep on the defensive by constant and rae 
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-an almost irresistible impulse to pitch into him. 


Jackson was a powerful man. In his own town be ha Sg 
a great reputation for fighting. He had spoken the truth 
when he had said that he bossed the town. Bi 
His strength, his ugly temper, and the fact that, in a = 
small place, he was counted as a rich man, all com- ag 


bined gave him a sort of power that carried everything 
before him, 


All the antagonism in Billy’s nature was aroused by 
the opposition of this man; he was glad that Jackson 
had invited the fight. Almost from the first’ Billy had 


Bowery Billy was a natural -born fighter, and his asso- 
ciations with respectable people, and his success in the 
world had not killed out the old impulse for fighting his 
way, which had been nurtured during his early life on 
the lower East Side, among the roughs and toughs of 
the Bowery and adjacent streets. 


Billy allowed the big man to thrash the air until he 
began to breathe loud and hard from exertion. By that 
time Jackson discovered that he was not doing any exe- 
cution. He desisted, and prepared to go at his adversary 
in a more scientific manner. And while he was working 
in the science, he received a slap on the other cheek and a 
jolt on the jaw from Billy’s fist. 

The big man reeled back, then recovered himself and 
sailed in again. 


But Billy was getting down to business. Every clip 
that he gave to Jackson made him feel more like deliver- 
ing another. 


It should not be understood that Billy of the Bowery 
counted himself able to get the best of the fight, no mat: 
ter whom it might be that began it. Yet he was well 
built, possessed uncommon agility, and his muscles were = 
like steel. He had fought his own battles from his —/ 
earliest remembrance. 


In the battle with Jackson, Billy had every advantage 
excepting those of weight and bulk. In pugilistic skill 
there was not very much for Billy to learn. 


From this moment Billy took the aggressive while 
before he had been only on the defensive. He dodged or 
parried the clumsy blows of his adversary, while he 
thumped and hammered the head and puffy face of Jack- 
son as often and as hard as he pleased. And he kept 
this up until the big man was fairly gasping for breath, 
and his small eyes were closing up from the bruises that . 
he was receiving. 

By this time Jackson began to realize, in a vague sort 
of way, that he was up against something which he had . 
not reckoned on. 


And as the fact slowly dawned upon him, the fury 
which had possession of him at the beginning of the fight 
began to subside. In other words, the experience of Se 
getting thrashed was taking the ugliness out of him, on Ay 
the time being, at least. 
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“Say—say—ain’t this about enough?” he gasped. 
“Naw, cully—yer has ter have just one more, and dere 
it is!” ; 
And Billy’s fist landed square between the mans Cyc. 
Had he not been so heavy that blow would have felled 
him. But his weight counted when it came to keeping 
him on his feet. A man of lighter weight would have 
been knocked out by far lighter punishment. A 

‘Dat’s all, cully; unless yer really want some more, 
said Billy. 

The man took out a big handkerchief, and wiped the 
blood and perspiration from his face. When he spoke 
again, it was in a milder tone than Billy had ever heard 
him use. 

“Say, boy, you’re a terrible fighter, ain’t you?” he ex- 
claimed. : 

“Well, yer see, it used to be me regular business. I 
ain’t been doin’ much at it lately, but yer got me mad.” 

“Well, by mighty, it’s the first time I was ever licked 
since I growed up, and that’s a fact. I could have beat 
if I could only have got at you, but you’re so darned 
spry, and keep dancing around so, and I got myself all 
out of breath for nothing.” 

“Dat’s a part of der game. If I’d stand still, and put 
me hands in me pockets, any kid could t’rash me.” 

“That's a fact. Oh! I ain’t going to squeal —you beat 
me, all fair enough. Of course I could have fit quite a 
spell longer, but what was the use? Say, I guess I made 
a mistake when I called you off the case. After all. I 
don’t know but I’d better let you look after my Mollie. 
And I'll wait for you to fetch her around.” 

“And then yer’d be ugly as time to her till she watched 
her chance so dat she could run away again.” 

“Don’t you expect me to boss my own family ?” 
“Boss nutting. If yer uses dem right, dey don’t need 
bossin’. If dey likes yer; dey are willin’ ter do ‘what 


\ yer wants dem ter, but if yer keeps dem scared of yer all 


\the time yer makes dem hate yer, and dey won’t do 
nutting unless yer makes dem. Dat’s der trut’. Naw, 
I won't fetch der girl ter yer till yer says yer will be 
kind ter her, and promises ter cut out der bossin’, and 
dat’s straight.” 

This was the first time in all his life that Jackson had 
heard the plain truth thrown straight in his teeth. 


. He had been vanquished in the fist-fight with Billy of 


the Bowery. And now he was in a fair way to lose in 
a contest against Billy’s will. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BILLY TO THE RESCUE. 


and Jackson separated, the latter pre: 
femping to be in better humor. Where the man 
went Billy was not sure, and, for that matter, he did not 
_ $0 very much care. | 


tending, at least, 
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‘as the hour, the young Bowery lad was to}. ’ 

Late as er there was still a fair chance of finding 
evap ee oir] on OTF about the ferry upon which he 
a ik mich a close watch vd is ae . 

In the first place, Jackson himselt see see 
Ise he would not have asked a policeman to watch 
Then Dickson and his companion had like- 
wise been persistent, and Billy was not sala even 
t that they had given up looking for er. 

There was one point about their behavior that puzzled 
Billy. They seemed to show no anxiety or disappoint- 
ment at the last because they had not succeeded in meet- 


of it, e 
out for her. 


ye 


ing her. ; 

“I goes somet’ing big dat dey’ve seen her already, 
and dat dey’ve told her how ter keep shy till me and 
Jackson gives up lookin’. Dey gits out of der way jest 
ter make us tink dey’ve given it up. Aw! but dat 
Wilma Denton is foxy, and I’m t’inkin’ she’s a good deal 
sharper dan der man.” ‘ 

It was so that Billy reasoned. He went on board 
of the ferry-boat at the last moment before it pulled out 
from the slip. He saw the policeman whom Jackson had 
sent on board walking about over the boat, but paying no 
particular attention to any one. Billy did not take the 
trouble to speak to him. 


Late as it was, there was a considerable number on 
the boat, the belated ones that came over to Manhattan 
to amuse themselves during the evening. Billy kept his 
eye on the policeman, who showed greater signs of ac- 
tivity as the ferry-boat approached the Jersey City slip. 
The officer spoke in a somewhat excited manner to sev- 
eral of the passengers, and Billy saw him making his 
way toward the stairs to the upper deck. 


The Bowery lad cut in ahead of him, and as he did so 
he saw the young girl run swiftly up the stairs. The 
policeman saw her, and uttered a shout, 


All that Billy stopped then to observe was the fact that 
the girl had light, fluffy hair, and that she wore a veil. 
From the glimpse he obtained of her, Billy might easily 
have mistaken her for Wilma Denton, 

Billy hesitated no longer. He raced up the stairs, and 
called in a distinct voice : 

“Mollie Jackson 
ter be afraid of!” 

She gave a sin 
Billy, saw the po 
evidently believe 
Tuse to insure he 


Maddened by 


—I looks out fer yer; dere’s nutting 


gle backward glance, and, looking past 
liceman at the foot of the stairs. She 
d that Billy‘s call to her was merely 4 
r capture and arrest. 


fear the ; : d ck 

ae girl reached the upper deck; 

ee . ie rail on the port side of the boat, and then, 
a frantic scream, she sprang over the side. 


Billy 
illy, the young’ Bowery sleuth, sprang wildly for 


ward to intercept h 
e 
reckless pinges , but he was too late to prevent the 
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He glanced back, and saw the policeman just at the 
head of the stairs. 

“It’s death ter der girl!” gasped Billy. And with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he leaped to the rail, gave a 


single glance down into the swirling tide, and then dived 
_ from the deck. 


He heard a hoarse shout from the policeman as his 
body shot down toward the water. Then the plunge 
was taken, and a moment after he was doing battle with 
the foaming wake of the big ferry-boat. 


To win in that battle for himself was not a doubtful 
undertaking for Billy of the Bowery. His only doubt 
was as to his ability to save the girl. For at the moment 
as he came to the surface, blinded by the spray that 

: dashed in his eyes, he was not even sure that she had 
fallen clear of the boat or that she would ever come to 
the surface. 


Taking into account the direction of the current, he 
® = made a swift calculation as to the direction in which she 
| would be swept upon striking the water, and in that 

direction he turned his face and bent his effort, swim- 
ming with the tide, which, with the current of the stream, 
was sweeping outward with a speed that was greater 
even than that of the boat. 


The latter swept past him, and in a moment he had 
crossed its wake, and then, to his intense relief, he saw 
something rise to the surface in front of him, something 
that for a moment was touched by the glimmer of the 
lights from the shore and was then blotted out by the 
shadows and the black, rolling water. 

“Tt’s der girl!” breathed Billy. 

She was close at hand. A few strokes brought him to 
her side, and the next moment he caught her around the 
waist and realized that there was a conscious movement 
of her arms, as if she was trying to swim. 


A glance into her face, which was close to his own, 
showed him her wide-open, terrified eyes full of mute 
appeal. It occurred to him then that it might not be the 
first time she had ever battled with waves and current. 
This was a suspicion which was to be verified later, and 
fortunate it was for both of them, for in that moment 
her presence of mind did not forsake her. 

“Hang on, and I pulls yer out of dis!” panted Billy. 

She made no audible response, but she showed that 
she understood what he had said. She clung around his 
waist with her right arm, leaving both his arms free. 
And he realized that she was making an intelligent effort 
to keep to the surface, leaving it to him to tow her 
ashore. 

They were already within the shadow of the buildings 
along the water-front, the light passing out and over 
_ them and rendering them the more invisible to those 
a : who might be watching for them. 

_ Shouts and commands came from the ferry-boat, which 
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had slackened its headway, although it was on the. pc 
of gliding into its slip. 

For Billy the battle was an easier one ‘ than he ‘coat ; 
have dared to hope. There was no more doubt of saving 
the girl’s life. The fight was not for this, but to save — 
her from her pursuers, the father whom she feared on 
one hand and the villains whom she did not fear on the | 
other. 

Billy was at home under the docks, and he knew that 
there were few of them that did not abound in hiding- 
places of which the thousands of people who trod the 
streets of the city never even dreamed. 

A few strokes carried him with the girl in among the 
black shadows underneath the pier. There he clung to a 
timber for a minute or two to regain his breath. The 
girl was still clinging to him, and he could barely dis- 
tinguish the outlines of her head and face between his 
own and the shimmering surface of the, river beyond. 

‘Yer needn’t be scared of me, Mollie Jackson, fer I 
ain’t in der hire of yer old man,” said Billy, in a low 
voice. 

“Then who are you?” she asked. 

“I’m Billy of der Bowery. Yer’ve been takin’ big 
chances, and yer’ve been trustin’ a snide. At der same — 
time, I ain't blamin’ yer fer keepin’ shy of old Jackson. 
He’s an ugly old salamander, if he is yer daddy.” | 

“Then you know him?” 

“T’ye seen him, and we had a scrap. He sent der cop 
onter dat boat terYhave yer pinched.” 

“I knew it. I’ve been hiding on that boat for two 
hours. I didn’t. dare to get off on either side of the 
river, but just now I thought I would make a break for 
safety, and it was then I saw the policeman, and knew 
that he was looking for me. I’m used to the water, I 
cannot remember a time when I wasn’t able to swim, and 
so, rather than to fall into his hands, I jumped into the 
river. But I was terribly exhausted, for the swift tide 
and the wake. of the big boat kept me submerged until 
I had no strength left. I think you saved my life.” 

“Yer alive, anyhow, and it don’t make no difference 
who saved yer.” 

“But they will search the river for me.” 

“But dey won’t find yer. Now I has me wind, I gits 
yer inter a place where dey won't tink of lookin’ fer 
yer. Hang onter me, and pretty soon yer has a chance 
ter use yer feet.” & 

She did as he directed. He let go of the timber and 4 
swam farther under the pier. He hastened his move- © | 
ments by taking hold of the timbers and pulling himself 
along. They kept on thus for some distance in the deep-. 
est darkness. Then the feet of Bowery Billy touched 
upon a hard surface, and the next moment they were oa): 
wading up a gentle incline, And a little later they were 
out of the water, but still sarounged by the sea a 
of gloom. 
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Poe enone Billy groped his way a short distance farther 
and then paused. From his pocket he took an electric 
flash-light in a water-proof case. Then he flashed a point 
of light about them, showing them to be in a narrow 
-__ underground passage, with pipes and conduits running 
along ‘overhead. ; 

: _ They walked on for a short distance, and came to a 
place where the passage branched off to the right, and 
there they caught the glimmer of another light that 
burned steadily, like a candle. | 

Billy halted abruptly, and shut off the flash-light. At 
the same time the girl clutched his arm more. tightly, 
impressed by a sense of alarm by the sudden act of 
caution on his part. 

“What is it?” she asked, in ‘a whisper. 

But before he could answer the light ahead of them 
moved, and then went out. At the same time they 
heard the sound of stealthy footfalls approaching them. 

Billy gently pushed his companion back against the 
wall of the passage, and stood waiting. The footsteps 
ceased, and there was a moment of breathless silence, a 
silence so oppressive that Mollie Jackson could hear the 
beating of her own heart. 


oe Then from out of the darkness a gruff voice ex- 
Ber iclaimed: * 
- “What do you want?” 
7 “We wants nutting but a chance to get out of dis 


place,” said Billy. 

“Who are you?” 

‘1’m Billy, der water-rat, and I just fished a girl out 

of the drink, and I wants ter get back ter terre firmy. 
And,.say, cully, yer wants ter go easy wit’ us, as der 
girl is shy, and she t’inks a good deal of me, and it 
would break her heart if yer did me any damage.” 
- “You are a fresh one, anyhow,” growled the voice. 
Then: Billy heard the footsteps approaching nearer, and 
at the same instant Billy made use of his flash light, 
throwing it full upon the advancing figure. 

The latter recoiled, with a gruff oath. Billy saw him 
half,raise a revolver, which probably the man had in his 
hand all the while. 
ae “Aw ! Shiney! so it’s you, is it?” saitl Billy. 

¥ “Bowery Billy!” gasped the man, upon whose rough 
and scarred face Billy’s light fell with a full glare, bring- 
ing out every line and every scar with the utmost dis- 
tinctness, | 
a “ _ The man was a hard-looking customer. Billy knew 
Be) him well. He was a professional crook, a convict, who 
cers had been for a long time wanted by the police of New 
Wit XO ¢, and who had been missing for some months in a 
__-‘most unaccountable manner. 

2 ge! be once been tequested to be on the lookout for 
_ fim, but it was not a commission to his iki 3 
as had not agreed to undertake it. ee rae ays 
be Shiney, as,the man was called, glanced past Billy, until 
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He marked the fact that she ‘had “ys 
noted the terrified expression of sts 
ke the truth of what Billy fou 


his eyes fell on the girl. . 
been in the water, and 
her face. What he saw bespo 


had told him. . ; 
“You fished the girl out of the water?” he growled. fda 


“Dat’s der trut’, Shiney, and both of us are as wet as 


’e wants ter get out of dis 
der river can make us. We wa get 


° e... 9x99 
it’ in’ swimmin . 
wit’out doin’ any more s : 
“What did you come in this way for? If the girl was 


‘1 the river and you pulled her out, why didn’t you go 


J 


ashore with her, instead of sneaking in here? Come, fit 

cive us a straight yarn, for I know you, Billy, and your sc 

ae You'd play any kind of a bluff, just for a chance 

to rubber.” Se qi 
‘Dat’s right, Shiney, if dat was der game; but it ar Cen: 

dis time. Yer see, der girl wants ter keep shady just as - oO 


much as yer do yerself. It's a straight yari dat Tm | 
givin’ yer, Shiney. And if it was only meself dat : had > 
to look out fer, I wouldn’t be makin’ any excuses. 

“We ain't wanting you butting in here, and now you 
are here, I reckon that you’d better stay, till we finds out 
what’s doing. I heard that the cops put you on my trail, o 9 
a spell ago.” 

‘Dey tried, but I didn’t get on. I had plenty of busi: 
ness wit’out.” | 

“T don’t like it, Billy. Who's that girl?” 

“She is a girl from the country, and she ran away 
from home, her old man followed her, and put the cops 
on her track. I takes pity on her, and I agrees ter look 
out fer her, and dat’s why I didn’t go ashore wit’ her. 
I've been t’rough here before, Shiney, and all yer has ter. 
do is ter let us get out the other way, and I agrees not 
ter bother yer.” 

“You agrees not to bother me,” growled the man, + 
while his face twisted itself into a smile that seemed to | 
add to his hideousness, instead of softening its repulsive 
expression, as a smile ought to have done. 

The girl, looking at him, turned away her face with a 
shudder. She was impressed by a sense of terror that 


was different from anything that she had ever before ex- 
perienced. 


She looked at the face of Billy. He certainly evinced . 
not the slightest sense of alarm. If he felt any concern 
he certainly did not show it. ey 

His air of confidence reassured her. 


she reflected, the danger was not so 
imagined. 


Perhaps, after all, e 
great as she had 


” 


“Come, Shiney, let us out of dis, and I makes it right 
wit yer,” urged Billy, sount 
of his companion. E ie A 
_ “And the first thing that you wil! do will be to set the % 
cops on the watch for me. I know you, Billy. I know — 
eee a price Me my head, and you’re the sort to work 
for the price. Stand right where you are. I speak 
to Whe" Srhend heey etch See en ac gia ae 
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whose only anxiety was on account pes 


speak = 
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“Naw, Shiney—it’s between you and me. I tell yer 
straight, dat if yer’ll let me get der girl out of here wit’- 
out any trouble, it’s just der same as if I hadn't seen yer. 
Yer say yer know me. Well, if yer does, den yer knows 
dat when I gives my word dat I keeps it.” 
“No man keeps his word when it pays to break it.” 
“Yer know better den dat, Shiney. Wit’ me it’s just 


der same if I gives me word ter a crook as it is if I gives 
it ter Mr. Myrick.” 


“How about it, if you give it to Myrick first, and then 
finds yourself in a pinch where you has to give it to 
some one else to get out?” . 


“I ain’t givin’ me word on both sides of der same 
question. I ain’t pretending, Shiney, dat I wouldn’t have 
yer pinched if I caught yer fair anywhere in der city 
of New York, and I ain’t promising dat I’ll never do it.” 


“That's just it. Now you know that I’m handy, you'll 
‘set the cops of Jersey City after me, the harbor police 
will be on the watch, and I won’t be able to stir out of 
this hole in the ground. No, Billy, I swore the last time 
that I was caught that your whole gang wouldn’t be able 
to get hold of me again. I don’t care a rap about the 
regular cops on the street. It’s the detectives that I 
have to look out for, for I’m never safe so long as I 
know that they are laying for me. I’ve sworn that I 
would use up the detectives one by one as fast as I could 
get at them. A blow at you is a blow at Myrick. With 
you and Myrick both out of the way, I wouldn’t be hiding 
in this dismal hole that will leave me looking, when I 
come out, as I looked when I escaped from Sing Sing 
now nearly two years ago. Boy, you don’t know what it 
is to serve a sentence or half a sentence and then to get 
your liberty. A man dreads being caught worse than 
anything else in the world. Most men can disguise them- 
selves, but I can’t do that, with all these scars on my 
face. A false beard won't hide them, paint and powder 
makes them look the worse. If I had the face of a 
gorilla they couldn’t spot me easier.” 


“Dat’s right, Shiney, and I understands how yer feel 
about it. But wot’s der use of talkin’? I give yer me 
word not to do a t’ing or say a word to put der cops 
wise.” : 

“For how long?” 

“As long as yer stays in dis place.” 

“But if you should meet me on any street to-morrow, 
what would you do?” 

That was a hard question for Billy, and again the 
face of the man was twisted with that bitter smile. 

“Yer don’t like ter say, do you?” growled the convict. 

“Yes, I gives yer me word on dat. If I met yer on 
der street to-morrow, it would be me duty to have yer 


and fer her sake I'll do most anyt’ing to get out of dis 
scrape. I'll promise dat fer a month, I wouldn’t do a 


ig 
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‘pinched. But I has dis girl under me protection now, — 


I Pee a 
ting ter have yer liberty restrained, even if I meets yer 
every day.” 

“That’s a fair promise.’ 

“And I keeps it.” 

“As other detectives keep theirs. Do you know that it 
was on such a promise as that that I took chances, and 
was arrested four years ago. A ten years’ sentence to 
Sing Sing was what I got for taking a detective’s word. 
It was my nerve and good luck that got me out, and I’ve 
kept myself free by trusting no one that could possibly 
gain anything by giving me away.” 

“It’s Billy of der Bowery dat gives yer der word dis 
time, and Billy of der Bowery makes good every time, 
even if der promise is ter a crook.” 

“That sounds well.”  . 

“But yer don’t believe it?” 

“T think I'll keep on the safe side. You make the 
promise for yourself, but how about the girl?’ 

“She agrees ter der same t’ing, if I axes her to.” 

“Ho, ho! The promise of a girl to back up the word 
of a detective! Worse and worse. I took a woman’s 
promise once—and I have all these scars, and the black 
life I have led to pay for it. No, thank you, Bowery 
Billy—no woman’s word for me!” 


- 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE UNDERGROUND STRUGGLE. 


“Aw, cripes!” Billy exclaimed, in disgust. 

“What do you know about that girl? Have you ever 
tested her word?” persisted the convict. 

“Naw, and I ain’t goin’ ter. Say, Shiney, I t'inks yer 
off yer nut, yer don’t know what yer talkin’ about. Just 
because a girl fooled yer once when she had some reason 
to do it, don’t make it that dis ome gives yer away, when 
she-don’t care nutting about yer, anyway. It’s when a 
chap gets mushy wit’ a girl dot she breaks her word wit’ 
him. Den she gives him der chilly feet.” 

A bitter exclamation burst from the lips pf the con- 
vict. He took a stride toward Billy, and the expression 
of his face was terrible. Mollie Jackson kept her eyes . 
fixed upon him with a species of fascination. 

Billy was smiling, and he did not stir from his tracks. 

“Would yer fling dat in my face?” snarled the man. 

“Fling nutting at nutting ?” said Billy. 

“Do you know that you are stirring up a dangerou: 
man?” 

“Naw. Say, Shiney, I t’inks yer don’t know wot yer’ 
talkin’ about. Yer been keepin’ shady so long, and 
t'ings have gone so hard wit’ yer dat yer don’t know 
what’s what. Wot’s der use of talkin’ about der old 


.t'ings dat yer was up against when yer was nutting but a 
kid? Yer can’t cure dem now, and all I ax of yer is ter 
get out of der way, and ter let me and der girl skiddoo. 
Yer scaring her out of her wits, and she don’t even know 
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what all the fuss is about. If yer keeps yer mouth shut, 
der wouldn’t be nutting fer her ter give away. Say, 
Shiney, take a brace and fergit it.” 

For a moment the man was silent. 

He was embittered by the hard life he had led. 

His history was a strange one, and not without its 
romantic side. ‘It was only his criminal record that 
Billy knew anything about, and he knew that that was 
bad enough. 

The cool common sense of Bowery Billy brought to 
the man a better influence for the moment. He looked 
again at the girl. 


She was not beautiful, but there was something pa- 


thetic in the mute terror expressed in her countenance. 


She looked forlorn and helpless, and there was still a 
spark of manhood slumbering in the breast of the con- 
Vict. 

“T don’t want to harm the girl. I was never a coward, 
whatever else I may have been,” said the convict. 

“Of course yer don’t. Say, I give yer me word, and 
now let’s cut out der talk, and we leaves yer as we come. 
Say, Mollie, ain’t dat right?” 

“Ves,” she answered, in a low voice. 

“Come, Shiney, wot yer says?” 

“T would let the girl go, if she'll go alone.” 

“But I don’t want to do that,” she exclaimed quickly. 

“Yer might do-dat, Mollie, and I'll tell yer where ter 
go, and yer can wait fer me till me and Shiney comes 
ter an agreement.” 

“No, Ill not go until you do.” 

“Come, Shiney, say der word, quick, and we gets out.” 

Mollie Jackson suddenly stepped forward, and, to the 
amazement of Bowery Billy, she laid an appealing hand 
on the arm of Shiney. 

“Let us go —please let, us go, for I know that Bowery 
Billy would keep his word, and I promise you that you 
Shall not regret it,” she said, in a low, clear tone. 

The man staggered back as if she had struck him, and 


for a moment he stared at her in a bewildered way. 


“You make this appeal to me?” he breathed. 


“Yes, and I know you will grant it; At heart you're 
not a hard man, and I don’t believe it’s all your fault 
that you’re what you are.” 


“Well, girl, you’re right. I’ve tried to be a hard man, 
and part of the time I’ve succeeded, but this is one of 
the times that I can't keep up to it. I’m going to take 
chances again, and trust the promises of both a detective 


and a woman, when I’ve said I’d never trust either again. 
You may go, both of you.” 


As the strange man said this, he turned abruptly and 
Went back into the darkness from which he had come. 
Mollie drew close to the side of Billy. 

“We have won,” she said. 


“Naw, it’s yer dat wins. I don't t’ink he’d give in ter 
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“M re now ?” 

oe tiave wait till he says der word. Dere’s der 
light again, and he’s beckoning ter us. 

“Now we will go?” 

“We'll try, anyhow. Co 


minds.” 
With the girl clinging to his arm, Billy advanced. 


came to where the passage was narrow and So low 
There weré three 


and thin, while the 


me, before dey change deir 


They 
that a tall man might not stand erect. 


men in the group, one of them small : fler 
third was heavier and taller than Shiney. The sma 


man was gesticulating furiously while he jabbered 1n 
some foreign tongue with his face close to that of 
Shiney’s. As Billy and Mollie approached, this individual 
turned quickly, stared for an instant at the intruders, 
and then grabbed the arm of Mollie, crying harshly : 

“You not go!—you stay here—ah, yes, you stay ‘4 

Slap! .It was Billy’s open.palm on the small man’s! 
cheek, and it was such a blow that it sent the little fellow 
reeling against the wall of the narrow passage from 
which he came back, as if on the rebound, and began 
dancing about Billy, guarding his own face from the 
clips which Billy would have gotten in on him, while he 
sent out quick, spiteful blows at unexpected moments, 
and landed several of them upon Billy’s person. 

The Bowery lad had been up against plenty of bigger. 
men without being touched. But now he was being 
stung by sharp, peppery blows that, with all his nimble- 
ness, he was unable to elude. 


For a moment Shiney looked on. Then he took a for- 


ward stride, and would have seized the small man by’ 


the shoulders, but before he could do so the heavy 


ruffian, who had spoken hardly a word, flung his ponder- » ; 


ous bulk upon Shiney, hurling the latter to the ground. 
- . 
“Come, Mollie, and we'll skiddoo!”. said Billy. 


As he spoke, he landed a kick in the small man’s 
stomach that caused him to double up like a jack-knife. 


Then the Bowery lad sprang ahead, dragging the girl 


after him. Before him the way was dark, and he had 
to pause to make sure of the way, | , 


The small man seemed to possess a singular tenacity, 
else he must have been insensible to pain. Billy’s kick 
should have put him out of the game for good, but it 
did so only for a moment. When the Bowery lad 
thought he was safe with Shiney fighting the big man, 
the smaller ruffian came at him again from the rear. and 
Billy got the fellow’s fist under his ear with a stinging 
force that sent him headlong, 

“Great bumbleshutes !” gasped Billy, 


He turned upon his assailant 
crack between the eyes that dj 
another one by ducking, 
the waist, lifted him fro; 


ground with all the force at his command. 


d not feel good, he avoided 
and caught hig adversary around 


, and, while he got another — 


n his feet, and hurled him to the — 


s 


L 
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: “Stay dere, yer little rat!” cried Billy. 


But the “little rat” was getting up again, and Billy had 
to fling himself upon him and make use of what he 
would, under other conditions, have called an unfair ad- 
antage to keep the fellow down. a 


‘@ Over and over the two rolled on the ground, Billy 
ugging the small man tight, even then having all he 
could do to protect his head and face from the small, 
ard fists that kept jabbing at him at ever 
hance. : 


y possible 


Mollie Jackson had never even dreamed of anything 
ike it. 


The damp, dismal place, with the city overhead, the 
limly burning candle sticking from a niche in the wall 
sputtering and flickering and making grotesque shadows 
_ to dance about them; Shiney, with his horrible, scarred 
face, fighting desperately with the man who was fifty 
pounds heavier than himself, and Billy of the Bowery 
engaged in a strange but desperate struggle with the 
vicious lightweight, who, with a few more pounds, would 
have been more than a match for the young Bowery 
sleuth—making altogether a scene which should haunt 
the girl’s memory to the end of her life. 


A struggle like that could not last long. All the fight 
here was in Bowery Billy was stirred into activity by 
he stinging clips he had received. It seemed to him 
like old times when the young Bowery toughs used to 
pitch into him, and it would become a fight to a finish 
without a referee, and nothing counted as a foul and 
verything as fair. 

It was gouge and punch, and, throwing all rules aside, 
Billy put in some work along the old lines such as he had 
earned on the Bowery at times when the odds were all 
against him. It was so that he had gotten the better of 


: 


Wan, the bully, and it was so that he had taught others 


bootblack waif of the Bowery. 


- Billy sprang to his feet at last, and the small man did 
ot follow him. The latter tried to rise, but fell back 
With a groan, 

“He's all in, Mollie,” said Billy. 

_ Then, almost for the first time, Billy looked at Shiney. 

to see how he was coming out with his assailant. Shiney 
ad gotten upon his feet, but his face was bleeding, and 
he big man was pressing him back against the wall, 


hile he clutched at the scarred throat with a big, strong 
hand. 


The moment had come when the fugitives might es- 
tape. But Billy caught a glance from Shiney, a glance 
that told him that the convict was losing the fight, and 
that he looked for no mercy from his treacherous assail- 
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\ Vetere 
| “May we go?” Mollie asked. 
“Not yet—Shiney’s puttin’ up der fight fer us, fer de 


_ And now Billy’s hand made for that pocket, found the 


bf the same kidney to respect the fighting qualities of the . 


culls didn’t mean ter let us out. Dey’ll kill Shiney if we 
leaves it like dis. Naw, I t'inks I stays in till I sees 
der finish, and if it turns against us, Mollie, all yer has 

ter do is ter keep straight ahead till yer can’t go any 
farther. Den yer goes up an iron ladder and pushes wit? 
all yer strength on der round lid over yer. It’s der 


cover of a manhole, and if yer lifts it and crawls trough, : 
yer out on der street.”’ 


“T’ll wait for you.” ps 

“T t'inks it won’t take long, but I tells yer how ter git 
out if der luck goes against us.” 

Billy sprang toward the combatants. When Shiney 
had told them that he would let them out, Billy had seen ~ 
him drop the revolver, which he had kept hold of until 
then, into a side pocket of the ragged coat which he wore. 


weapon, and the next instant he was pressing the muzzle — 
against the big’ man’s ear. 

“Let go of Shiney, or I shoots!” 

The command from Bowery Billy was the first intima- 
tion that the big man had of any danger to himself, ex- 
cept that in front of him. | 

His hand fell from the throat of Shiney, and he re-. 
coiled, with a gasp of dismay. 

“Up wit’ yer dukes, and quick about it!” 

The man’s hands went up. The convict, gasping for 
breath, recovered himself, and said huskily; 

“You—saved me, Billy!” 

“Dat ain’t nutting, Shiney; and now, if yer has any 
rope, tie up dis cull, and do it good. Come, git a hunch 
on yerself, fer I’m gittin’ tired.” 

The convict searched in his pockets, and found several E: 
pieces of rope. He brought the hands of the big ruffan 
‘down behind his back, and bound his wrists tightly to- 
eether. 

The small man had by this time recovered his feet, but 
he was staggering about as if he was intoxicated. 

“Better tie him up, too, fer he gives us a lot of 
trouble,’ said Billy. 

Shiney complied without speaking a word. 
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“Now, we gits out of dis. Yer made dat fight fer ur’ | 
Shiney, and yer needn't t’ink I don’t remember it. I ain’y —_—__ 
in der business of helpin’ crooks ter escape from der cops, i 
but yer ain't der worst one in der bunch, and if yer can,” 
find a chance ter git way from N’ York and Jersey City, 
yer may bet high dat yer gits all der favor dat Ican give 
yer. IfI tells Myrick of dis, he’ll stand wit’ me, and wot a 
Myrick says goes.” niin 

“I want no favors from Myrick, but I will take them © 
from you, Billy, since you think I’ve earned them.” ; 

“T does der best I can fer yer, and I ain’t blamin’ yer _ 
fer not wantin’ ter go back ter Sing Sing ter finish yer _ 
sentence after bein’ out fer two years. Now, Shiney, wot — 
will yer do? Yer in here wit’ dese two culls, and yer’ve 
got both of dem down on yer.” ire 
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e most disreputable of the three, and — 


j ked th 2 AP eae ae 
Shiney looke the policeman’s hand fell on his 


Pu as a matter of course 
shoulder as he gruffly said: 
“Well, you are a fine-looking 
ou in, and let you give an accoun a 
“Aw, green bananers, Jeff !” said Billy, with a swiit 
look into the face of Shiney, who did not move a muscle. 
n looked at Billy. Both the Bowery 
ed the evidence of their 


“T’l] have to find another hiding place.” 

“And leave dem here tied up so dey can’t git out 

“You needn’t trouble about that.” 

“Naw, yer mustn’t leave dem ter starve. Will yer try 
ter git out of here before mornin’ ?” 

“Yes, But there’s a big chance of my being spotted by 
the cops.” 

“Den come out wit’ us. I stands by yer while yer wit’ The policeman the 
me. Der cops here knows me as well as dey does over ad and Mollie Jackson still show : 
on der other side of der river. In der mornin’ I sees dat piynge in the North River. Billy’s face had been bruised 
yer gits a new outfit of clothes, and if yer slicked up a py the fists of the furious little man who had attacked 
bit I’m t’inkin’ yer can use a railroad ticket fer der West. yim so fiercely in the underground fight. Yet it was the: 
Yer see, Shiney, dem two culls would have been too many face of Billy, and this particular patrolman knew Bowery 
fer Billy of der Bowery if yer hadn't taken a hand in der Billy as well as he did any policeman in his own pre- 

fight, and dere ain’t no tellin’ wot would have had hap-  ginct, For, upon more than one occasion, Billy required 

~ pened ter me and der girl if yer hadn’t helped us. I gayors of the Jersey City police. | 
ain't much of a fergitter when it comes ter dat sort of “Ah, Bowery Billy, is it?” exclaimed the officer. And, 
Seiepare eres tet Day = : ae Mighee ses sag! *: his hand fell “from: the shoulder of Shiney, while his 

The man looked searchingly into the face of Billy. He : P 
se ae ; countenance assumed a puzzled cxpression. 

was still suspicious, suspicious that the Bowery lad might at i sends have | been SOs 
be meditating treachery and his betrayal even then. But Sure. ting, Jeff. sMe,and)mertueuc> iey 
the clear, honest eyes of Bowery Billy, looking straight 
into his, reassured him. 

“Aw, cripes! And do yer t’ink I’d go back on yer and 
have yer pinched after invitin’ yer ter go wit’ me? Naw, 
I ain’t so low down as dat. Don’t give up all yer trust, 


Shiney, fer dere’s men dat keeps deir promises, and dere’s Yo! Jeff °” 
girls, too. Ain’t dat right, Mollie?” “Sure, Billy. I swallow anything that you say. But, 


VOR. really, you look as if you had been up against it good 
“T’ll go with you,” said the convict. and hard. You can’t blame me for being a little curious 
to see you and this young lady, and that tough-looking 
pilgrim climbing up out of a manhole over here in Jersey. 


passage was reached, Billy climbed the iron ladder and ! Suppose I'll have to take that explanation that you just 
pushed upward on the grating that covered the man- Offered me?" : 
hole. “Sure t’ing, Jeff, fer it’s all dat I have ter give. Me 
At first he thought it was fastened down, but the next and der girl have been takin’ a swim. She is from der 
moment it yielded and fell back with a clang. Billy country, and der town where she lives is a wet place 
clambered out and reached down to help Mollie, who ©Y& in dry weather, and dey has water ter burn. But, 
followed close. say, Jeff, yer can do us a favor. It’s rather early fer 


eee the convict, came last. Billy gave him a hand the department stores to open up, even over here in 
to help, for he was feeling somewhat the worse for his Jersey, but I’m t’inkin’ dat yer can run us into a joint. 
fight with the big ruffian. At last he stood on the street, somewhere where der is a Sheeny dat will fit us out wit’ 


Be ecipe ie eaenteticanigeeo ta aces ahisiés Wien some new togs. We wants ter save dese clothes to wear 
dis afternoon ter der matinay.” | 


lot, and I think Tawi: 


t of yourselves.” 
run y 


journing down under the streets for our health, and we 
just come up to take a look around. I was t’inkin’ of 
takin’ a contract for buildin’ a tunnel under Jersey City, 
clear t’rough to Newark. Me friends, here, come along 
to help me spy out the land. Yer swallow dat yarn, don’t 


He led the way along the passage while Billy flung 
ahead of them the rays of his flash-light. The end of the 


It was an early morning hour, a little before dawn. 
The street was deserted, and for the convict a more fa- “What in thunder are you driving at, Billy?” 


ieee paee en a have been found. But as they “I ain’t drivin’ at a spike, Jeff, so don’t let it worry 
Mie § onto the sidewalk a policeman confronted them, yer. Ho joi | : 
; ' w about der joint, and th 

appearing suddenly from a . Joint de ees ou ae 

] y doorway. wots der time of day, Jeff? I had der water-motor 


taken out of me watch, and so it quit runnin’ while I 

Fee ea aie ee across North River. I wants ter keep track of 

lee I Fee an appointment wit’ John D. Rockey- 

| © help him deliver some Standard Oil at half-past 

five o’clock. He gives me t’ree,cents fer der job. Come, 
Jeff, hurry up, fer we ain’t bluffin’ about der Sheeny.” . 
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oi Shiney stood beside Billy, as the policeman advanced 
: toward him, and looked from one to another of the trio 


} 


“Did you really want to get in somewhere, Billy, to get 
some dry clothing for the young lady and yourself ?” 

“Dat’s der stuff, Jeff. Der oughter be a young lady’s 
misfit parlor presided over by a hook-nose dat’s out fer 

er early worms somewhere around here. Ain’t dat 
ight ?” 

“Yes, I do know of just such a place two blocks north 
of here, just at the limit of my beat. You do look pretty 
rocky, Billy, and the young lady, if I must say so, looks 

s if she ought to be hung up in the back area to dry. 
ut this man, Billy—say, he looks-———” 


The policeman lowered his voice and bent his face 
close to that of Billy as he spoke. 


“Aw, shut up, Jeff, and find me the Sheeny-beak. He’s 
a friend of mine, and a near relation of John D. He 
started life when he was a small boy up on a Jersey 
farm, and he tried to dig potatoes wit’ a mowin’-machine, 
Band after dat dey run him t’rough a hay-cutter, and be- 
fore he got over der hurt he got a mule kick from a 
BBhorse. Yer see, he had a good deal of trouble. Aw, 
say, Jeff, if yer don’t want ter find out tings don’t ask 
me no questions, fer I has-ter answer wit’ somet’ing, or 
yer pinches me fer bein’ sassy. Dat’s all, Jeff.” 

The policeman was chuckling, for, while He knew he 
had not gained a word of truth from Billy, he admired 
the Bowery lad for his style of bluffing a great deal 
more than-he would have done had Billy attempted to tell 
some sort of a plausible yarn that really contained no 
nore fact than the one he had really given. 


The policeman understood well enough that there was 
something about the man with a scarred face which Billy 
did not care to explain. The officer would have liked 
o know about it, but there would be no use of asking 
Billy any more questions. 

“Tl go around with you, and try if I can wake up the 
Jew in the misfit parlor. It’s a little past five, and I’ve 
known him to open his shop at six. Come along.” 

The officer led the way to the place in question. It 

as a small shop on the ground floor in an old two-story 

uilding, and the proprietor lived over it. The policeman 

rang the bell, and the Jew came down to the door 
Promptly. Jeff briefly told him what was wanted, they 
Were let into the shop, the wife of the proprietor was 
called to attend to the wants of Mollie Jackson, while 
he Jew himself attended to Billy and Shiney. 

Of course they obtained some great bargains, and 
Billy had the money to pay for the goods, When, half 
an hour later, the trio returned to the street, any one 
who had seen them go in would hardly have recognized 
r em. 

“Now, Shiney, wot do yer want ter do wit’ yerself?” 
Billy asked. 

“T’m under your orders, Billy. I look rather better in 
his rig, but I haven’t much money,” said the convict. 
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“Don’t yer want ter get out of dis der way I suggested " eh 


ter yer?’ | : 

“You mean take a train for the West?” 

“Yes.” oe: . 

“It would be the best thing I could do. But without 
money it is hard work. Once on a time I took a ride 
hugging a brake-beam on a freight, but that was too much 
for me. Anything but that.” 

“I gets yer a ticket fer Chicago, if yer promises me 
one ting.” 

“What is the promise ?” 

“That when yer get there yer will stay, git respectable 
work to do, and stick ter it.” 

“Respectable work, with such a face as mine!”- 

“Sure ting. Yer face doesn’t queer yer fer any kind 
of labor, and I don’t t’ink it t'rows yer down fer any kind 
of decent work.” 

“V’ll try it, Billy.” 

“And yer won't come bac; ter New York, in any 
case ?” 

“For one reason I would like to do it?” 

“Yer means dat yer would like ter come back ?” 

seSs: 

“What fer?” 


“For revenge on those who were the most merciless in 
hounding me until they got a ten years’ sentence passed 
on me, and sent me to Sing Sing, meaning to keep me 
there the best part of my life. Maybe I deserved it, but 
I don’t think that I did.. There were three men on that 
jury who were more determined than all the others to 
have me convicted. They, with the government attorney, 
swayed the convictions of the others. I believe the judge 


Jd fa 


favored my acquittal. How do you suppose I feel to-— 


> 


ward the ones who sent me to Sing Sing. 

“Does yer tell me, Shiney, dat yer was innocent?” 

“Yes, I was innocent. Not that I: had committed - no 
crime, for I had, but a far lighter one, for which I would 
have been willing to pay the penalty. 1 don’t pretend, 
Billy, that I-haven’t done enough since to make me de- 
serving of the whole sentence.” 

“Of course I don’t know, Shiney, dat yer are: tellin’ 
me der trut’, and it’s natural fer.yer ter put it dat way. 
I’m takin’ some chances meself when I offered ter help 
yer ter escape. I ain’t got any right ter do it, but I’m 
goin’ ter, just der same, if yer makes der promise dat I 
axes. of .yer.” : 


“Well, I'll promise that. I'll throw~ overboard the 


scheme for revenge, but probably I would be caught be» 


fore I could carry it through, anyway.” 


“All right, den, I gets yer der ticket fer Chicago. Dat . 


comes out of me pocket. After yer gets dere, yer can 
find labor ter do, and I happens ter know dat yer has 
der brains ter do something better. Yer face is pretty 


s<>% 


bad, wit’ all'dem scars, but if yer makes good it doesn’t _ 
queer yer entirely” | yh TES Sa 


PR ieliog: 
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a “Thank you, Billy; I’ll make one more try for it.” 
‘* They made their way to the Pennsylvania station. They 
; found that the through trains would not leave for three 
hours. Billy did not wish to keep his companion waiting 
all that time, and yet he dared not leave Shiney un- 
guarded, for there was the chance of his being seen 
and recognized by some officer who might be on the 
watch, 

Billy knew it was rumored that the convict was in 
hiding somewhere in, or near, New York, and that the 


resolved that the man should not fall into their hands on 
account of having trusted him. He would prove to 
Shiney that a detective could keep his word, even after 
it was given to a criminal. 

Bowery Billy had not yet had time to decide what to 
do in the case of Mollie Jackson. She had not yet told 
him her story. Her leap from the ferry-boat in’ which 
he had followed in going to her rescue would make a 
story for the morning papers. Yet Billy did not sup- 
pose for a moment that the officers of the police depart- 
ment would believe that he had been drowned in the at- 
tempt at rescue. Then the Jersey City patrolman, whom 
he had just talked with, would nail as false a report of 
that kind. 

The rumor would soon spread that, in some manner, 
Billy had rescued the girl from the river. Then those 
who were in quest of her would be put all the more 
keenly on the scent. 

For that matter, although Billy did not know it, 
neither Dickson nor Wilma Denton had given up their 
, attempt to meet the girl from the country, whom they 
\ knew had been hiding on the ferry-boat. 

'\ At the time when they seemed to give up the waiting 
task, they had merely gone to the Cortlandt Street Ferry 
and crossed on that to Jersey City. And, at the very 
moment when the other ferry-boat from which the girl 
had made the leap reached her slip on the Jersey side, 
and the search for Mollie Jackson and Billy was being 
made, Wilma Denton and Dickson were there on the 
lookout for them. 


They heard the story. of what had happened. Dick- 
son at first believed that the girl had been drowned in 
_ her reckless leap. But Wilma Denton scouted the idea. 


“Tf she is drowned, so is Billy of the Bowery. And 
you couldn’t drown him any more than you could a fish. 
‘ No—where Bowery Billy is, there may Mollie Jackson be 
found. Ah! but he’s a foxy lad, and he’s got a long. 
head on him.” 
. “Then, what will we do?” 


“Stay over this side till we get track of them. T hey 
were picked up by no boat. Bowery Billy was once a 
_wharf-rat, and his earliest detective work was done 
around: the East River docks. They will get ashore 

chow, in their wet togs, and it ought to be easy for 


- 


: sh 
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~ police were keenly on the lookout for him. And Billy was - 
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us to spot them. Bowery Billy will find a a out OE 
ae scrape. We'll make sure of them, Dickson. i eo | 
And so they kept at work, and Billy ee Ae e = 
against him, in Wilma pia one who could be no sf 
si led than himself. 
Canes and his companion went into the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station, Dickson and his companion saw 
them enter. And when, nearly an hour later, Billy left 
Shiney and Mollie Jackson together for a few moments, 
Dickson and Wilma Denton approached them both. 
Billy had warned the girl sufficiently against Dickson, 
so that she was no longer ready to entrust herself to | 
the young man’s care, as she had at first intended to do. 


She recognized him instantly. 


The -young man advanced with his head down and 
looking at her through his heavy brows. He was smiling; «Si 
and he reached out his hand to greet her. At the same —% " 
time from his companion there came a startled exclama- | 
tion. 

“Shiney !” 

The convict turned upon the young woman while a ; 
sudden, deep flush spread over his face, causing the © 
scars to shine forth with a distinctness that rendered 


them doubly hideous. At the same time Mollie Jackson, 
mindful of Bowery Billy’s warning, sprang suddenly to 
her feet and seized the arm of the convict in a mute ap- 
peal for protection. 

“Say, Shiney, how’s this?” demanded Wilma Denton, 
pointing at Mollie. 

There was a strange glare in the eyes of Shiney, but 
he did not speak. He drew the arm of his companion — 
within his own and led her hastily toward an exit. 
Dickson sprang after him, exclaiming: | 

“Mollie, Mollie! Why is this? I’ve been looking and “4g” 
waiting for you all through the night. Would you leave 
me now?” 

Shiney wheeled like lightning. 

“Let her alone!” he commanded. 

Dickson recoiled as if he was terrified by the aspect of 
the man’s face and the tone of his voice. But Wilma Den- 
ton ran lightly forward, as graceful as a tigress. 

“Let go of that girl, Shiney—you’d better!” she cried. 

“No!” thundered the convict. as 

“Won't you? Yonder at the door stands a cop. 
Would you have me tell him what a prize is waiting here 
for him? Would you have me give you away, Shiney?” 

“You don’t dare!” 


“Don’t 1? Let go of that girl and get out of here, 
or I'll show you.” | 


Shiney clenched his hands, and the veins stood out on — 
his forehead like purple cords, 


“Call, if you dare, for there are two of us, Wilma 


ee and you know it. If he gets one prize, he has 


“Let go of the girl, Shiney, and quick about it. Dick- as “4 


+ ' inh 
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son, you fool, why do you stand there as if you was pet- 
rified? ‘seize the girl before it’s too late. There is no 
one observing, any kind of a bluff will do, a quick rush, 
you hustle her into a cab, and away you go. Do you give 
it all up now?” ; 

The girl’s taunt stung Dickson into action. He 
stepped forward quickly and caught the arm of Mollie. 
She tried to cry out, but her voice was smothered with 
terror. 

Like lightning Shiney whirled upon Dickson, and a 
quick, terrible blow was struck, a blow that almost lifted 
Dickson from his feet and landed him in an insensible 
heap upon the floor. 

The face of Wilma Denton became white as death. 
She saw victory slipping from her grasp, she saw that 
the game she had been playing was at an end, and that 
it was defeat for her. 

There was not one there who dreamed what a des- 
perate game that had been. Not even Dickson knew why 
this girl had been so interested in the scheme against 
Mollie Jackson. 

For Dickson the reward was to be a little money and 
the girl, with whom he had become infatuated. Why 
Wilma Denton should be so anxious for his success he 
had never even asked. 

The policeman whom they had seen standing with his 
back toward them in the doorway was interested in some 
trifling occurrence on the street outside. The alterca- 
tion had been carried on in such low tones that he had 
heard no part of it, and at the moment when Shiney had 
knocked Dickson down the officer was stepping out onto 
the street. The big waiting-room was almost empty. 


So much Wilma Denton had observed, and at the same 
“time she realized that if she would cause the arrest of 
Shiney she would have to meet the same fate. There 
was at least a chance for her to escape, and in the act of 
doing so it would not be difficult for her to betray the 
convict, and so repay him for the defeat he was causing 
her by standing as the champion of the girl from the 
country, 


Why he should be there, and how he came to be guard- 
ing Mollie Jackson, was a puzzle which W ilma Denton 
had no time to even attempt to solve. 

All the chances for winning and losing flashed through 
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Sing Sing, and there’s a price on his head. Come with 
me, girl, and I'll spare you both. Refuse, and true as 
I live V’ll shoot you, throw the pistol at the feet of 
Shiney, call the police to arrest him, and swear that he 
did the deed. Not a soul will doubt my word given 
against his. Come, for it’s the only chance for either 
of you.” 

Mollie tried to draw away from her companion. 

“No!” again said Shiney. And he drew her back for- 
cibly, and at the same time thrust himself between her 
and Wilma Denton. 


A: low hiss of rage like that of a snake escaped the 7 


lips of Wilma Denton. She dodged to one side, and her 
weapon was leveled at Mollie. 

“You, my girl, shall not win even if I have to lose!” 
she exclaimed. | 

With a hoarse cry Shiney flung himself toward the 
desperate woman. At the same time the rev@lver blazed 
and the bullet sped, a bullet intended for the heart of 
the girl from the country, who had unwittingly become 
involved in the strange plot. | 

Shiney well understood the desperate purpose of the 
woman. She was beyond his reach, he could neither 
grasp her hand to stay the act, nor was there time to 
give the alarm or for Mollie to flee from her fate. There 
was only one thing that Shiney could do for the girl who 
had been left to his protection. And that thing he did. 


It was a moment for quick action, and he knew what 
would be the path of the bullet. He could not prevent 
the shot, but he could stop its flight. 


And so at the instant that the pistol barked, the form 
of Shiney, the convict, was thrust between the weapon 
and the intended victim. The bullet. struck him fairly 
in the breast. Yet as he felt its terrible sting with a last 
conscious effort his arms swept toward the assailant, his 
hand grasped the weapon, and as it was discharged the 
second time, and the bullet plowed a furrow across his 
cheek, he wrenched it from her grasp, hurled it across 
the long room and sent it crashing through a window. 


Then he fell forward upon his face at the feet of the 
woman who would have taken the life of Mollie Jackson. 
At the same instant there was a hustle of footsteps 
and cries of alarm. In through the dorway where the 


policeman had appeared a minute before rushed Bowery: 
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Billy. ; 
Wilma Denton, with a desperate scream, turned to 
flee in the opposite direction. But the hand of Billy ° 
caught her shoulder, and as she turned upon him he pin- 
ioned her arms at her sides with a strength that she could 
not match even in her frenzy. He bore her back, and 
flung her upon a seat. The policeman from the street and 
several station officers rushed to the spot, and at a word 
from Billy the desperate woman was made a prisoner. 
The moment he was at liberty, Bowery Billy rushed 
to Shiney, who had rolled over upon his back and lay 


the brain of the girl with a singular swiftness. To her 
it was a desperate moment, and if she could not win 
in the way she had planned, she could at least defeat 
those who were opposed to her. 

In her hand appeared a revolver, and she quickly 

- pointed the weapon at Mollie, while her gaze was fixed 

upon the face of the convict. 

“Come with me, Mollie Jackson!” she ordered. 

“No, no!” quavered the girl. 

“That man dare not hold you back, for I'll betray him 
to the police if he does. He’s an escaped convict from 


f __ which she had been expected by her crusty father. 
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asping and Breuuitig. Already the hue of death was 


Ri _Steeping over his face. 

“Say, Shiney, dis is too bad!” said Billy. 
—- “Phat—that is the woman—that I spoke of—that first 
betrayed me!” murmured Shiney. 

“Yer means: Wilma Denton?” 

“Ves. 3) 

“And now, Shiney, I’m t’inkin’ yer all in! Dat’'s tough. 


Bere And it was she dat shot yer?” 


“It was meant for the other gitl/ She would have— 
kiiled her—but, never mind—it gives me only one more 
Scar |” 

The convict closed his eyes. His lips moved as he 
tried to speak again, but there was only a husky sound 
in his throat, and Billy saw that it was the end. 

During it all Mollie Jackson had stood as if paralyzed. 
Ditkson had half-risen to his feet, but at a word from 
Billy a policeman took him in charge. Billy spoke to the 
girl. ’ 

“Did dat woman mean der bullet fer-yer?” he asked. 

“Yes. She said she would shoot me if I wouldn’t go 
with her, that she’d throw the pistol at the feet of Shiney, 
and tell the police he did it.” 

“And he jumped between yer and got der lead dat was 
intended fer yer?” 

“i A ae 

“Den he saved yer life, and t’rowed in his own ter do 
it. Well, I’m t’inkin’ dat Shiney did a white t'ing at der 
last dat blots out der dark record of his life. Maybe 
it’s jest as well fer him, and yet—aw, green bananers!” 

Mollie Jackson was crying. 


CHAPTER IX, 
CONCLUSION. 


_~ Bowery Billy took care that Mollie Jackson should re- 
turn to New York by a different route from that by 
Billy 
had saved her from the direct consequences of her folly, 
_ but it was not his purpose to give the ill-natured old 
_ man the coveted chance to inflict retribution on him. 
The first thing for Billy to do, therefore, was to pro- 
_ vide for the safety and comfort of his charge. Having 
done this, he found a little difficulty in finding Hiram 


7 pe Jackson, who, as it was natural to suppose, was a good 
, deal disturbed over the report that his daughter had 


_ jumped from the -ferry-boat into the North River, and 
bi was possibly drowned, | 
ee The ‘police had been doing what they could to discover 
a Sati had become of the. girl. Their doubts were settled 
eae in ai tespect by the police of Jersey City, for the officer. 
known as Jeff had reported his encounter with Bowery — 


| ae: Billy ete fact that he had a young lady with him, 


ho. he ad evidently | been i in the water. 


Then the affair a ‘ater et 
a to the acinar 


r 
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York soon after it was reported on the j ersey cy hee 
But more than this the police did not A ae : 5 oe 
than this, therefore, Hiram Jackson could not va ah it 
the sources of information which were available to : He ts 

For that matter, he did not find the police particularly — 
agreeable in answering his inquiries. He bi so. cet # 
and disagreeable in his manner that he got them hi fe) 
sorts, and mighty little satisfaction would they give im, o 

his suited Bill 

ie Bowery iad wanted to do what was, best fore 
Mollie. Just what that might be, he would know betters: 
after he had looked into the case a little deeper. 

Therefore, after providing for her comfort for a short | 
time, and telling her to get some sleep, he hunted up 


~ 


Jackson. 
The man greeted him almost savagely. 
“So you got around after awhile, 
growled. “Now, what have you done with my girl: 
‘Der girl is all right and safe, and you can go home 
in peace,” said Billy. ie i 
“But where is she? I’m going to take her back with 
meé.” i 
“Aw, be yer? Dat depends, cully. I got yer toned 
down a little last night, and yer seemed to be willin’ 
ter be reasonable. But yer too plug-ugly to use the girl 
decent, and yer don’t take her home wit’ yer till yer — 
promises me dat yer’ll do der square ting. Den dere 
is somet’ing more—dere is somet’ing about dis dat I 
don’t understand. Yer knows der girl comes ter dis _ 
city to meet a young chap by appointment. Ain’t int | 
right ?” M4 
“I suppose so. Like a good many girls without any 
sense in their heads, she got carried away with the young 
chap that she knew nothing about. She thought that» *: 
she was abused at home, and she had a notion that she 
would be better off here in the city. But I’m thinking — 
that [ll knock some sense into her head when I get her 
back.” 3 
“Aw, but we cuts dat out. I wants yer ter answer 
me a t'ing or two, and I wants yer ter do it straight. Ie f 
Mollie yer own daughter ?” ay v5) 
“Wh¥—er—just the same. I married her moth e 
when Mollie was three years old. Her mother’s first 
husband was my own brother, and so, besides being | ieee 


Mollie’s stepfather, I’m her uncle, so yer see she’s cm i, Be 


flesh ye Bese % 


i, il 


did you?’ he | 
SIF 3 


“Who said I had?” 


A aS, 
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“And yer had a daughter of yer own, as mucl 1 as te : 


years older. than Mollie. Yer daughter and Mollie W 
cousins, and ‘in one respect dey look a good ‘deal alil 
‘in more dan one respect, when it comes ter dat.” ; 


4 here was a strange expression. on ‘Jackson’ s tees He 


ery as if jhe had ‘seen a a pest» 3) 


> 
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“Flow in thunder did you. know all this?’ he de- 
; sanded. 


“T’m t'inkin’ dat a little bird told me. And dat daugh- 


- Biter of yer own was a wild duck, and she come here ter 
der big city, and she got next ter some crooks and raised 


high jinks on a low scale. But she was a corker, and her 
first name was Wilma, and der last name she sailed un- 
der was Denton. And, say, when yer married der mother 
of Mollie, Wilma was as mad as time, because she 
tought dere was no show fer her gettin’ yer property. 
And then——” 

Hiram Jackson seized Billy’s arm, and fairly glared 
into his face. 


“Tell me!” he cried. “How did you get hold of all 
this ?” : 

“Aw, shut up, old man, fer it’s sassy ter break in when 
a kid like me is talkin’. Yer daughter Wilma made 
tings so warm in der new home, and she hated der little 
Mollie so bad, dat yer give her der grand bounce. Aw, 
yer didn’t use yer own girl right, any more dan yer did 
Mollie. It ain’t in yer ter use anybody right, fer yer so 
bloomin’ ugly dat all yer wants ter do is ter boss, and 
boss, and if dey’re kids yer t’rashes dem, and if dey’re 
grown up, yer just works yer jaw till yer makes dem 
tired. Aw, but yer der limit, and yer ain’t fit ter have a 


daughter, and if yer had a son he ought ter be big 


enough ter lick yer, and, by cripes, I'd like ter be der kid 
ter do it!” 


Billy was a good deal excited. But Hiram Jackson was 
more so. 


He sank into a chair, and stared at Billy in mute aston- 
ishment. 


“How did you know this?’ he demanded once more, 
after a long interval of silence. 

“Well, old man, I'll tell yer. Der was a girl mixed 
up wit’ der cull dat has been tryin’ ter fool Mollie. She 
is built like Mollie, and her hair is like Mollie’s, but dey 
don’t look much alike in deir faces. She felt ugly as sin 
toward Mollie, and it was she dat was behind Dickson 
in der whole scheme. Aw, Dickson ain’t nutting, and all 
he knows enough ter do is to dance when Wilma pulls 
der string. But, say, dat girl is smart as lightnin’, but 
she has a plug-ugly streak in her just like yerself. It 
always comes out worse in a woman, and she’s one of 
the sort like yerself dat’s bound ter have her own way. 
Aw, but she hated Mollie, and dis morning she tried ter 
shoot her. Now she’s pinched. Dat’s all, old man, ex- 
cept, when it comes ter Mollie, yer never gets her back 
till yer starts a straight deal. Now, if der is any of 
dese t’ings dat I’ve been sayin’ ter yer dat yer wants ter 
deny dis is yer chance.” | 

Jackson drew a long breath. The whole manner of 


‘the man had changed, and the next time he spoke Billy 


would have hardly recognized his voice. 
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“It is all true!” he said. “And you say she—Wilma— 
is arrested?” 

“Over in Jersey. I had her pinched by the Jersey 
cops, as I had no right ter do it meself. She tried ter 
shoot Mollie, and der chap dat was wit’ her, an escaped 
convict from Sing Sing, dat we call Shiney, stepped be- 
tween dem and saved der life of Mollie.” 

Jackson leaped to his feet and clutched Billy’s arm. 

“And Shiney, as you call him—what became of him?” 

‘FTe’s all in. Der shot dat was meant fer Mollie did 
fer him—he t’rowed in his life ter save der girl’s, so if he 
was a crook der last t’ing dat he did was white.” 

“And Wilma killed him!” gasped the man. 

“I don’t suppose she meant ter, but she did it, just der 


same. 
: ‘ 


“This is pretty hard. Say, Barlow, I must see her—I 
must see Wilma. Yes, I was harsh to her, and she had 
too much spirit to put up with it, and she ran away from 
home, and she swore she would make me pay dearly for 
marrying a second time. Yes, it is Wilma, my wild and 
wayward daughter, made so, as she told me many times, 
by my harshness, Where is she? Take me to her, will 
you?” 

“She is at the police headquarters in Jersey City. 
Likely yer can see her if yer goes over dere.” 

“Will you go with me?” 

“Sure ting.” 

“And will you tell me where Mollie is?” 

“Not yet—but soon, maybe.” 

Before going over to Jersey City with Hiram Jackson, 
Billy went to see Myrick, for he knew that the head- 
quarters fox would be anxious to hear from his hips 
an account of what had really happened. 

Myrick had never listened to one of Bowery Billy's 
yarns with a keener interest than he did to this one. 

“There is a queer come-out to that story,” said My 
rick. “It’s romantic, and rather terrible. It’s the sort of 
yarn that I don’t like to get mixed up in, for it reminds 
me of experiences that I would like to forget.” 

“Pm tinkin’ dat it ain't come out yet. Does yer t’ink 
dat Wilma stands for all that’s likely to come ter her? 
Naw. Maybe she goes ter trial. But she never faces 
der sentence.” 

‘Likely you are right, Billy. As to the other girl, 
Mollie, what do you propose to do with her?” 


“Pm tinkin’ dat der old man gets softened up by dis , 
He seems ter be broke up now, and der last. 


business. 
part of me talk wit’ him he wasn’t like der same cull. 


Now, I goes over ter Jersey wit? him. Later we decides 
about Mollie.” : | 

It is not needful to give in detail here an account of 
the meeting betwixt Hiram: Jackson and his wayward 


daughter. 
All the harshness and will-power seemed to go out of 


Re eeu en : ould not he - been 
the nature age ic faritigariea: old man. But not so Teith sate Aer return, Her senate E “or that san ne 
arts her. She refused to listen to his proffered sympathy ; kinder had he been an o eer with ‘whom i oan 
as she scoffed at his plea for forgiveness, She flung. in his became a different man towa gee 

tact, 
face the charge that he was to blame for her failure in in con he ex wnece a itn 
life. There i, no hard thing that could be said to him | Meanwhile, FONE, ail zoe ces came 5, 
that she did not say. (She said that she would not accept to sriaslyed : mateo som It was all on accaun 
hat he might do in him from an unexp . 
eee OU Regt sareene mae. of Jonah, the lank, forlorn lad, who seemed to be: eae 
r defense. 
When the man left her at last it seemed as if all the 
spirit that had been in. him when he went into her cell 
had been killed. 


ei hc ero ie sats aE de ag a, “ih reg was willing to work, and Billy found him oe 
greater city so changed in his whole manner that Billy O S iS gee able 
Sweetiid not havedknown: his: ee after another, which for some. reago iia. 

he ackson abruptly said: to keep. 

ae ae irae ee aaprte: ae So far as Billy could learn, Jonah was not to blame fo ah 

“Sure ting, But I goes wit’ yer.” losing the places. It all wine ay be luck. ss 

“Of course. But yer have no fear for her. I want “I’m all discouraged, Billy,” complained Jonah, the 
her to go back with me, but not unless she is willing to third tinie that he came to Billy to report that he a 
do so. Life is going to be hard for me after this, and I] out of work. 
don't want to rule my family any more. I don’t want to “Wot in t’under is it dis time?” Billy demanded. 
rule the town, nor anything. 3arlow, I feel like a child, “I dunno. It wa’n’t none of my fault, the boss 7 
as helpless as one. I begged for Wilma’s forgiveness, He says that he has a nephew that wanted the job, and. 
and she refused it. Do you suppose Mollie would re- he had sort of promised it to him, so he supposed | he 
fuse?” would have to let him have it.” 

“Naw, I don’t tink. Mollie is a different sort, and if “And der last place der feller had a cousin dat hed | 
yer uses her right, yer makes her like yer. She ain’t promised der place ter. Dat’s der way it is wit ae 
hard.” | a cripes, but yer a Jonah, all right.” oak, 

So they went together to. see Mollie, and Jackson's sut what can I do?” ay a 
interview with his stepdaughter ended very differently “Git mad and tell ’em ter send der relations ter 
from the one with his own daughter. t'under.. If dey promises der jobs to dem, wot does dey - 2 

Before the talk was ended Mollie was sitting at his give ’em ter you fer?” Hf Rs 
side and telling him ev erything. Later, Billy saw Mollie “I don’t know. Their relations don’t seem to epi 4 
alone, and she readily agreed to go back with her step- what they want to do till the last minute, Oh, it’s. all 
father. Indeed, she preferred to do so. my luck. It has always been that way with me, and 3 

She promised, however, to inform Billy later if her Satis it always will.” | 
Stepfather remained the same. On that score Billy had “Well, Jonah, I tries once more. J tinks I has a oe ue 
few doubts, and even these doubts were dispelled after chance fer yer now. I puts yer next ter it, and I wants Hee 
the trial and conviction of Wilma Denton of the crime yer ter hustle and axe yerself so useful dat dey will 1 a8 
of manslaughter, have ter keep yer.” Kh sae 


Contrary to Billy’s expectation, the young woman re- “It won't be no use. Something i is bound to turn | up.” = 
ceived her sentence—that of ten years’ imprisonment, Dat's der trouble wit’ yer, Yer always lookin’ fer — 
But the execution of the sentence was hardly begun when 'Touble, and so yer gits it. But if yer loses der next job s 
it was found that she was suffering from disease of a trough no fault of yer own I t'inks T. supports vay wit’ out oe 
mortal character, and the prison doctor predicted that (0in’ nutting.” ag 
she would not live through the year. | T wouldn't let you do that, Billy, and you Hee its 
be a Dickson received a lighter sentence, for he had neither. We won't worry about it, Jonah. But i! oe mustn't | 
i the wit nor the energy to be a successful crook. ; gy ter make yer name 50 a a oe 
: The ib Rea WEST been with Shiney, Ae ; rae a Billy obtained a new position for Jonah, ‘and A souls ne 
tape pee ate otc escape of Billy and 'Motie 72" proved y his work that ail S Bucs had come out ra 
y an es 
ackson from the passage under the street, both heer aes, 
gee Be escaped convicts fre - and ~ Di RES Bee END, ee eat Pan 
k upon 1 or 0 ut thei h in The hex issue of Bowens’ Bay. Liman, No. 
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to pose as an easy mark. es 
Billy had taken Jonah under his wing, as he was for, at 


ever doing in the case of unlucky lads Sian he fell in 
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BOY LIFE iN NEW YORE 


|Bowery Boy Library 


ISSUED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


HANDSOME COLORED COVERS 


The hero of these stories is Bowery Billy whose pluck and wit are 
by-words among the people who dwell on the lower “ East Side” of New 
York. Billy is only a waif, but he proves himself true as steel to his 


friends and makes things mighty uncomfortable for his enemies, Do not 
¥ fail to buy the Bowery Boy Liprary, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers to any address upon receipt of price in money or postage stamps. 


e 


HERE ARE THE LATEST TITLES: 


38—Bowery Billy's Give-and-Take; or, Trapped by ] 55—Bowery Billy’s Bag of Gold; or, Helping the Man 
Wireless. From. Butte. 


39—Bowery Billy’s Hippodrome Chase; or, The Leap | 56—Bowery Billy's Boomerang; or, Queer Work on 


For Life, Riverside Drive. 
40—Bowery Billy At Coney Island; or, The Bunco | 57—Bowery Billy, the Bell-boy Spy; or, The Missing 
King. Money. 
41—Bowery Billy’s Fair Play; or, Sandy to the Rescue. | 58—Bowery Billy’s Bad Luck; or, One of Fortune's 
42—Bowery Billy’s Friends; or, Marston’s False Move. Freaks. es a 
43—Bowery Billy’s Electric Launch; or, The North 59—Bowery Billy's Secret; or, A Waif of the street. 
; Pie 60—Rowery Billy’s Hero: or, Fancy Frank at Bay. 
River Mystery. | 1 f Secdapst lieth are - : Mies aie 
Sahel RAISE Lak ‘ 61—Bowery Billy’s New Déal; or, A Run for His 
44—Bowery Billy’s Life Secret; or, Finding a Father. Money<a 


45—Bowery Billy’s Shadow; or, A Leap in the Dark. 
46—Bowery Billy’s Shake-up; or, The Boy Anarchist. 
47—Bowery Billy’s Temptation; or, In the Toils. 
48—Bowery Billy in Trouble; or, A Friend in Need. 


62—Bowery Billy’s Bravery; or, Chicot, the Chatham 
Square “Cherub.” 
63—Bowery Billy's Auto; or, Artic, the Avenue 


ae 3 . ; Pyar “Agent.” 

49-—Bowery. Billy P Side ‘rip; or, The Secret of Maida. Bi Bowers Billy’s Trick; or, Playing a Double Hand. 
50—Bowery Billy’s Jubilee; or, The Boy Detectives 6s—Bowery Billy’s New Chum; or, Phil Irwin's fight: 

Day Off. | ing Chance. 
51—Bowery Billy Entrappeds or, Maida to the Rescue. | 66—Bowery Billy and the Bench-warmers; or, The 
52—Bowery Billy in Disguise; or, Sneakers, the Boy Search for Basil Lyndhurst. 

Sleuth, 67—Bowery Billy’s Tenderloin Chase; or, Mr. Nobody, 
53—Bowery Billy in Clover; or, Working a City Mine. from Nowhere. 
54—Lowery Billy’s Vacation; or, The Bootblack De- | 68—Bowery Billy and the Panhandlers; or, Spotting 

tective’s Double Play. the Fagin of Essex Street. 


a  .,  ———————— 


f IF YOU WANT BACK NUMBERS of our libraries, and cannot get them from your newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. 
Cut out and fill in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail, 
* POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


- THE WINNER LIBRARY COMPANY, 165 West Fifteenth St., New York, SEP ARAN SA SS 190 
ec | Gentlemen :—Enclosed find..,-.-.-.--+--s-+-cents for which send me: 
wan---2----. copies of Bowery Boy NoB,..-..,-+-s-rrerscrescater srt sre ats ett __-e--e-----0opies 6f Might and Main Nos..-------------------------70-e0 tt sennes 
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“PHOTOGRAPHS OF BOYS WHO SUCCEED J] 


IN 


MIGHT AND MAIN 


E number of boys have become tired of that “sameness” tal 
ple most five Ban Wace. Might and Main is published §.,, 
especially for boys who want a big tive cents’ worth and still 

want to be interested. : 

oN The stories in this line are at least one third longer than in any 

other library and deal with the adventures of boys who reached the top of 

the ladder by their own efforts. A different story Is published every — 

week, dealing with the adventures of a different set of characters. [= 
We will publish one or more photographs each week of boys who 

were successful in real life with articles telling just how they won out. 


Price Sec. Per Copw 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by the publishers to any address upon receipt of money or postage stamps 


Y 
1 


31—Bob Nelson’s Telegraph-line; or, Enterprise and | 42—Frank Marvin’s Search; or, The Brookville Boys: 
Its Reward. Club. ; 
32—Dare and Wynne, the Boy Builders; or, The Young | 43—His One Ambition; or, The Mishaps of a Boy Re- 


Contractors’ Success. porter. 5 — 
33—A Rise in the World; or, The Trials and Triumphs | 44—AII Aboard; or, The Cruise of Rodney Marshall. ."~4 ie 
of a New England Lad. 45—The Mud River Boys; or, The Fight for Penlow’s 
34—Clear the Way; or, The Boys of Bear Hollow. Mill. us 
35—Reaching Out; or, The Struggles of a Young | 46—Thrown on the World; or, A Young Clerk’s Ad- | 
Comedian. ventures. et 
36—Push and Pluck; or, The Copper King’s Mascot. | 47—Never Give Up; or, Harry Holton’s Resolve. . 
37—Give That Boy a Chance; or, The Lariat Prince of 48—Striking Out for Himself; or, The Mystery of 7 
Liberty Ranch. Giant Forest. : 
g8-Sent Adrift; or, Around the World On Eighty | 49—‘* Business Boy; or, Hal Hartley's Race for Fore 
Cefts. ee 
eee : 50—The Copper Coterie; or, From Rocks to Riches. . : 
ee aes anges Scoop; or, Beating the New York 51—Pluck Beats Luck; or, Tom Talbot’s Trails and 


Triumphs. 

40—From Switch to Lever; or, The Young Engineer | 52—A Team of Thoroughbreds; or, The Mystery of a 
of the Mountain Express. Postage-stamp, 

_ 41—Little Snap, the Post-boy; or, Working for Uncle | 53—“Little Hickory;” or, Ragged Rob’s Young Re- 
. Sam. public. 3 Pew. 
_ 
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IF YOU WANT BACK NUMBERS of our libraries, and cannot get them from ; 


Cut out and fill in the following Order Blank and send it to 
_ POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


your newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct, ie 
us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail, 
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HANDSOME GOLORED COVE 


+ 


Ted Strong wants to make your acquaintance, boys, and we ard 
convinced that you will be proud to have him as a friend. The 
tales of his adventures among the cowboys are full of fascinating 
interest. He is known to every one as “King of the Wild West” 


fiand he upholds the title. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS PER COPY 


For sale by ail newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers upon receipt of price In money or postage stamps 


HERE ARE 


| 124—King of the Wild West’s.Helping Hand; or, Stella, 
z the Girl Range-rider. 
125—King of the Wild West’s Buckskin Guide; or, 
Stella at the Grand Round-up. 
126—King of the Wild West's Strategy; or, Stella’s 
Trick Pony. 
® 127—King of the Wild West’s Tangled Trail; or, The 
Disappearance of Stella. 
128—Kinge of the Wild West’s Long Ride; or, Stella 
; Lost on the Red Mesa. 
1296—King of the Wild West’s Phantom; or, Stella in 
. Danger. 
130—King of the Wild West’s Broncho-busters; or, 
a Stella’s Fort in the Coulée. 
131—King of the Wild West’s Corral; or, How Stella 
~ Brought the Warning. 
132—King of the Wild West’s Tenderfoot Pard; or, 
Stella’s Surprise Party. 
133—King of the Wild West’s Night Wrangler ; or, 
| What Happened to Stella. 
134—King of the Wild West’s Outlaw; or, Stella to the 
Rescue. 
135—King of the Wild West at the Throttle; or, Stella 
. in the Flames. 
136—King of the Wild West’s Trail; or, Stella Finds 
Bill Blue, 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS of our libraries and cannot 
Cut out and fill in the followin 


POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 


i 


, * DIAMOND DICK 


order blank and send it to us with the 


s “NICK GARTER NOB, soon cece cn sec ceusetesecencueseesentae 
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THE LATEST TITLES: 


137—King of the Wild West’s Race; or, Stella Among 
the Seris. 

138—King of the Wifd West’s Fire-signal; or, How 
Stella. Foiled the Marauders. | 


139—King of the Wild West Rides the Line; or, Stella 


Saves Old Glory. 

140—King of the Wild West’s Treasure; or, Stella.on 
the Walls of Montezuma. 

141—King of the Wild West’s Totem;,or, Stella Makes 
a New Maxim. . 

142—King of the Wild West on the Box; or, Stella in 
the Mountains. 

143—King of the Wild West’s Slick Trick; or, Stella 
Buys a Town. | 

144—King of the Wild West on Vanishing Island; or, 
Stella Solves an Enigma. : 

145—King of the Wild West’s Decision; or, Stella’s 
Waif of the Plains. ? 

146—King of the Wild West’s Broken Cinch; or, Stella's _ 
Stratagem. ~< ' 

147—King of the Wild West’s Iron Box; or, Stella 
. Turns the Tables. 

148—King of the Wild West’s Lost Brand; or, Stella in 

. “No. Man’s Land.” 

149—King of the Wild West’s Snow Camg; or, Stella 

eh in the Wilderness. 


rocure them from newsdealers, they ean be obtained from this office Gisock, 
Priee of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail, 
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ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY: 


Buffalo Bill wins his way into the heart o 
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BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVERS 


f every 


one who reads these strong stories of stirring adventure 


on the wide prairies of the 


West. 


Boys, if you want tales of the West that are 
drawn true to life, do not pass these by. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS PER COPY 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, by the publishers to any address upon receipt of price in money or postage stamps » 


HERE ARE THE 


276—Buffalo Bill Running the Gantlet; or, The Wolves 
of the Emigrant Trail. 

277—Buffalo Bill’s Leap in the Dark; or, The Outcast 
of Santibell. 

278—Buffalo Bill’s Daring Plunge; or, The Grisly Ghost 
of Mahoe. 

279—Buffalo Bill’s Desperate Mission; or, The Round- 
up in Hidden Valley. 

280—Buffalo Bill’s Ghost Raid; or, Hot Times at Bubble 
Pricking. 

281—Buffalo Bill’s Traitor Guide; or, The Vengeance 
of Alkali Pete. 

282—Buffalo Bill’s Camp-fires; or, The Bad Man of 
Snake River Crossing. 

283—Buffalo Bill Up a Stump; or, The Pawnee Faker of 
the Bitter Root. 

284—Buffalo Bill’s Secret Foe; or, The Wizard of Windy 
Gulch. 

285—Buffalo Bill’s Master-stroke; or, The Specter of 

: Death Valley. 

286—Buffalo Bill and the Masked Mystery; or, Teton 
John, the Half-breed. 

287—Buffalo Bill and the Brazos Terror; or, The Lone 
Star Outlaws. 

288—Buffalo Bill’s Dance of Death; or, 
Hawks of Snake River. 


289—Buffalo Bill and the Creeping Terror: or, The 
Black Spider of the Shoshones, 


The Night 


I¥ YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS rari eann 

" out and fil] im the followi a apd rR “4 

' POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 

STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. | 
° Gentlemen :—Enolosed find 


Street and No. little tte 


order blank and send it to us with the 


LATEST TITLES: 


290—Buffalo Bill and the Brand of Cain; or, The Wan- » 
dering Jew of the Plains, 
291—Buffalo Bill and the Mad Millionaire; or, The 
Redskin Rovers. 
292—Buffalo Bill’s Medicine-lodge; or, 
Queen of the Kickapoos. 
293—Buffalo Bill in Peril; or, The Red Amazons of 
the Niobrarah. 
294—Buffalo Bill’s Strange Pard; or, Wolfer Joe on § 
the War-path. 
295—Buffalo Bill in the Death Desert; or, The Worship 
of the Phantom Flower. , 
296—Buffalo Bill in No Man’s Land; or, The Sky-mir-. 
ror of the Panhandle. 
297—Buffalo Bill's Border»Ruffians; or, The Desperate 
Game of Panther Pete. : 
298—Buffalo Bill’s Black Eagles; or, The Snake-master 
from Timbuctoo. nae 5 
2099—Buffalo Bill’s Desperate Dozen; or, The Raiders of 
Round-Robin Ranch. 
300—Buffalo Bill’s Rival; or, The Scalp-hunter of the — 
Niobrarah. ; 
coda Bill's Ice Chase; or, The Trail of the Black — 
ifle. | 
302—Buffalo Bill and the Boy Bugler; or, The White | 
Flower of Fetterman Prairie. | 
303—Buffalo Bill and the White Specter; or, The Mys- ~ 
terious Medicine-man of Spirit Lake. ® 


The White ~ 


eeheo oe nem from newsdealers, they ean be obtained from this office direct. . 


ce of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail. 


cents for which please send me: 


copies of BUFFALO BILL 
“ BRAVE AND BOLD Nos 
“ ROUGH RIDER 


Anne nennennenannnnennens LOW]. PROP eees ** 


THE FAVORITE LIST 


OF.\.F IT VE-CENT*’ LIBRARIZS 


BOWERY BOY LIBRARY 


The adventures of a poor waif whose only name is ‘‘Bowery Billy.” 
Billy is the true product of the streets of New York. No boy can read 
the tales of his trials without imbibing some of that resource and courage 
that makes the character of this homeless boy stand out so prominently. 


DIAMOND DICK WEEKLY 


These are stories of the adven- The demand for stirring “stories 
tures of boys who succeeded in | of Western adventure is admir- 
climbing the ladder of fame by | ably filled by this library. Every 
honest effort. No more inter- | up-to-date boy ought to read just 
esting tales can be imagined. | how law and order are estab- 
Each number is at least one-third | lished and maintained on our 
longer than the ordinary five- | Western plains by Diamond Dick, 


cent library. _ Bertie, and Handsome Harry. 


We know, boys, that there is 
Buffalo Bill is the hero of a < eee 

: : bi 4 no need of introducing to you 
phousand’ ; exciting «aeventures -| Nicholas. Carter, tae greatest 


among the Redskins. Theseare | sleuth that ever lived. Every 
given to our boys only in the | number containing the adven- 
Buffalo Bill Stories. They are | tures of Nick Carter has a peculiar, 
but delightful, power of fascina- 


bound to interest and please you. 
tion. 


Every boy who prefers variety Ted Strong was appointed deputy mar- 
, ; shal by accident, but he resolves to use his 
In his reading matter, ought to authority and rid his ranch of*some very 
be a reader of Brave and Bold. tough bullies. He does it in such a slick 
way that everyone calls him ‘‘King of the 
Wild West” and he certainly deserves his 
who are past masters in the art | title. $100 in cash are given to the readers 
of telling boys? stories. Every of this publication, every three months. 
Buy a copy and learn how to come in for a 
share of it. 


All these were written by authors 


a | tale is complete in itself. 


‘THE: “FIP? TOP WEEKLY: 


Frank Merriwell and his brother Dick are known and loved by over one 
hundred and fifty thousand of the best boys in the United States. They are 
both clean-cut, vigorous fellows who dare to do right no matter what the 
consequences. Get the current number. We are sure you will like it. 


